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I—LEIBNIZ AND THE LOGICAL ARGUMENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBSTANCES. 


By Joun W. Nason. 


THE most important single argument in support of Leibniz’ 
doctrine of monads is that drawn from the logical nature of true 
affirmative propositions. Strangely enough Leibniz never made 
use of this argument, so far as I have been able to discover, in 
any of the writings which he published during his lifetime. The 
reason may have been, as Russell suggests,! that he considered 
the argument too abstract and technical to be convincing to 
the average reader. But even this consideration hardly explains 
his failure to give public utterance during his lifetime to that 
argument which more than any other appeared to him as self- 
evident in itself, far-reaching in its metaphysical consequences, 
and deep-rooted in his rationalism. In his unpublished writings 


1The Philosophy of Leibniz, 8-9. Cf. Leibniz’ comment to Arnauld 
who, as a logician, had raised objections: “I was quite confident that 
the argument, based upon the general nature of propositions, would make 
some impression upon your mind, but I confess at the same time that 
there are few people able to enjoy truths so abstract whose cogency per- 
haps no one else would have been able to see so readily ” (G. II, 73-74 ; 
M. 157). 

Throughout the notes to this article G. refers to Gerhardt’s edition of 
Leibniz’ Philosophische Schriften ; C. to Couturat’s Fragments et Opuscules 
Inédits ; M. to Montgomery’s edition of the Discourse and the Correspon- 
dence with Arnauld; D. to Duncan’s Philosophical Works of Leibnitz ; 
and Disc. to the Discourse on Metaphysics. 
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he returned to it again and again with all the emphasis of irre- 
futable proof. 

The most familiar statement of the argument is in §8 of 
the Discourse on Metaphysics, where it runs: “ Now it is 
evident that every true predication has some basis in the nature 
of things, and even when a proposition is not identical, that is, 
when the predicate is not expressly contained in the subject, 
it is still necessary that it be virtually contained in it, and this 
is what the philosophers call in-esse, saying thereby that the 
predicate is in the subject. Thus the content of the subject 
must always include that of the predicate in such a way that 
if one understands perfectly the concept of the subject, he will 
know that the predicate appertains to it also. This being so, 
we are able to say that this is the nature of an individual sub- 
stance or of a complete being, namely, to afford a conception so 
complete that the concept shall be sufficient for the under- 
standing of it and for the deduction of all the predicates of which 
the substance is or may become the subject.” 

From this deceptively simple statement follow, according to 
Leibniz, all of his most important metaphysical conclusions.” 
It entails the principle of the identity of indiscernibles, the 
indivisibility and unity of substance, the existence of substances 
as depending purely on the goodwill of God, the mirroring by 
each substance of the entire universe, the system of pre-established 
harmony—in short, the windowless, world-containing, and (save 
for God) self-sufficient monads of the Monadology. 

In terms made familiar since the time of Kant, Leibniz is 
asserting that every true affirmative proposition is analytic. 
“An affirmative proposition is true the predicate of which is 
in the subject. Thus in every true affirmative proposition, 
whether necessary or contingent, universal or singular, the 
predicate concept is contained in some fashion in the subject 
concept, such that anyone who could understand any concept 
in the way in which God does would perceive that the predicate 


1 It first appears in the manuscript entitled Calculi universalis investi- 
gationes, 1679 (C. 68-69); it is the burden of § 8 of the Discourse on 
Metaphysics, 1686, and the subject of much of the ensuing controversy 
with Arnauld; it also appears in Generales Inquisitiones de Analysi 
Notionum et Veritatum of the same year (C. 388), and in the Nouveaux 
Essais, IV, xvii, 8. Cf. also C. 16-17, 68-69, 401-403, 518-521; G. VII, 
299-301; Foucher de Careil’s Nouvelles Lettres et Opuscules inedits de 
Leibniz, 179 (cited in Couturat’s La Logique de Leibniz, 208, n. 1); 
Specimen inventorum de admirandis naturae Generalis arcanis (G. VII, 
309). 

2 Cf. Discourse, § 9; Specimen inventorum (G. VII, 309-318); Primae 
veritates (C. 518-523). 
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is in that very subject” (C. 16-17). This is obvious in the case 
of identical propositions: A is A, an equilateral rectangle is 
a rectangle. It has some plausibility in propositions which 
are not expressly identical, such as: an equilateral triangle 
is equiangular, a circle is a closed plane figure all points on the 
circumference of which are equi-distant from the centre, all 
bodies are extended. But it is also true, according to Leibniz, 
of every true affirmative proposition, e.g. that Alexander con- 
quered Darius and that Caesar crossed the Rubicon. And since 
the subjects of propositions are individual substances and the 
predicates are the properties of these substances, it follows that 
every substance contains within itself, once and for all, every 
property, quality, or characteristic which it ever has had or will 
have. That God alone can deduce a priori from an individual 
substance all its past and future attributes is, of course, a 
commentary on our human limitations. It does not affect the 
validity of the argument. 

Leibniz appeals to Aristotle and the Schoolmen for support 
for his logical doctrine.t. It is important to be on one’s guard 
against the confusion which this spurious appeal may intro- 
duce. In the Prior Analytics Aristotle states propositions 
indifferently as ‘Ais B’ or ‘ B belongs to A’, and the Schoolmen 
used the verb ‘inesse’ widely to express the relation between 
predicate and subject. According to the Aristotelean doctrine 
of the categories the being of all ‘ accidents’ is being in or in- 
hering in substance. But it is hardly necessary to point out 
that neither Aristotle nor the Schoolmen interpreted these phrases 
in such a way as to deny synthetic propositions. It is one thing 
to hold that an accident, say ‘ white’, cannot exist by itself 
but only as an attribute of snow or milk or some other sub- 
stance ; it is another to assert that the concept of X is such that 
I can by analysis deduce from it that it is white and liquid and 
of a volume of two quarts. In one passage (C. 11) Leibniz 
describes im-esse as merely ‘nexus praedicati cum subjecto’, 
but even here he proceeds at once to specify the ‘nexus’ as 
one of containing and being contained. For the most part his 
language is unambiguous. The relation of subject to predicate 
is expressed when he is writing in French by the verbs ‘ com- 
prendre’ and ‘enfermer’, when he is writing in Latin by the 
verbs ‘contineo’ and ‘involvo’. To the charge that this is 
a distortion of classic logic—a distortion which not unnaturally 

1Cf. C. 366, 388 where Aristotle is mentioned by name; Disc. § 8 and 


correspondence with Arnauld, G. II, 43; M. 113, where the reference is 
to ‘ the philosophers ’. 
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worried Arnauld—he retorts with magnificent self-assurance : 
“. . in asserting that the individual concept of Adam con- 
tains (enferme) everything which will ever happen to him, I do 
not mean anything different from what all the philosophers 
understand when they say praedicatum inesse subjecto verae 
propositionis. It is true that the consequences of so obvious 
a doctrine are paradoxical, but that is the fault of the philosophers 
who do not sufficiently follow out perfectly clear ideas ” (G. II, 43). 

It may be objected that this is not in reality a logical argu- 
ment, but a metaphysical one. What Leibniz really does, it 
will be said, is to parade his metaphysical view about individual 
substances in logical dress. But this is to miss the point. “His 
thesis that all true affirmative propositions involve either formally 
or virtually the principle of identity, 7.e. are analytic, is a 
consequence of his view of the nature of truth. “ Therefore 
the predicate or consequent is always in the subject or ante- 
cedent, and in this very fact lies the nature of truth in general 
or the connection between the terms of a proposition, as indeed 
Aristotle has observed ’’ (C. 518-519). Leibniz makes an even 
more emphatic statement in reply to one of Arnauld’s objections : 
“ Finally, I have given a decisive reason which, in my opinion, 
takes the place of a demonstration ; this is that always in every 
affirmative proposition, whether veritable, necessary, or con- 
tingent, universal or singular, the concept of the predicate is 
comprised in some sort in that of the subject. Either the 
predicate is in the subject or else I do not know what truth is ” 
(G. II, 56; M. 132). Thus, the doctrine that all true affirmative 
propositions are analytic is a result of Leibniz’ view of truth, 
and his view of truth in turn is a reflection of his rationalism. 
Leibniz is in substance saying: take any affirmative proposition 
and you will find that in order to be true it must have the formal 
characteristic expressed by saying that the subject contains 
the predicate. Why must this be so? For the simple reason 
that to admit a synthetic proposition is to admit a breakdown 
in the ideal of complete rational explanation. It is to admit 
a gap which reason cannot bridge. It is to admit the bare 
conjunction of brute given fact, opaque to reason and destruc- 
tive of complete rationalism.’ It does not follow, of course, that 


1 Cf. Couturat’s comments in the Preface to his La Logique de Leibniz, 
xi: “ ‘ All truth is analytic.’ As a consequence, everything in the world 
must be intelligible and logically demonstrable in terms of pure concepts, 
and deduction is the only scientific method. This might well be called 
the postulate of universal intelligibility. Thus the philosophy of Leibniz 
appears as the most complete and systematic expression possible of in- 
tellectual rationalism.” 
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this position is entailed by every system of logic, but it was for 
Leibniz the necessary consequence of what he considered to be 
the only sound logic. In that sense it is a logical argument 
for a metaphysical position and not a subterfuge by which a 
metaphysical argument is wrapped in the odour of logical sanctity. 

However one may look upon the matter, the fact remains 
that Leibniz draws metaphysical conclusions of great significance 
from the argument. Is it true that all true affirmative pro- 
positions are analytic? This assertion would most certainly 
be rejected in many quarters to-day. It is open to attack on 
at least four grounds: (A) that it illegitimately presupposes 
that all true propositions are properly expressed in the subject- 
predicate form; (B) that analytic propositions necessarily 
presuppose synthetic propositions; (C) that it invalidates the 
distinction between necessary and contingent truths; and 
(D) that the very reasoning with which Leibniz supports his 
conclusions is inconsistent with the truth of his major assertion. 
I shall examine each of these four criticisms in order. 


(A) The doctrine that all true affirmative propositions are 
analytic clearly presupposes the dogma that all such propositions 
are of the subject-predicate form or can be reduced to proposi- 
tions of this form. Leibniz’ insistence, which we shall examine 
shortly, that the basis of all truth is the principle of identity 
makes no other position possible. A proposition which asserts 
some relation other than that of predication between its terms 
cannot, if it be true at all, be true because of some identity 
between its subject and predicate. But we have just seen that 
it is the application of this principle of identity which con- 
stitutes the necessary formal character of all true affirmative 
propositions. Therefore a proposition to be true must be of 
the subject-predicate form. 

Leibniz recognises this conclusion. Indeed, he never appears 
to question it. It is one of the most striking instances of the 
dominating influence of the Aristotelean logic that the man who 
is now generally recognised as one of the founders of modern 
logic, who with his mathematical turn of mind insists on ex- 
tending, expanding, modifying the classic forms of reasoning, 
should accept as self-evident the doctrine that all true proposi- 
tions must be of the subject-predicate form. It is surprising, 
but historically understandable how Aristotle failed to grasp 
the significance of relational propositions. It is astounding 


1Cf. Cook Wilson’s interesting account in Statement and Inference, 
Vol. I, part ii, ch. v. 
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that the discoverer of the calculus and the author of the 
Universal Characteristic failed to do so. 

It is a commonplace of modern logic that there are relational 
propositions and that they are logically irreducible. The 
monopoly which Aristotle’s authority gave to the subject- 
predicate form depends upon historical and accidental consider- 
ations which are not relevant here. It is true that any relational 
proposition may be expressed in what appears to be a subject- 
predicate form, and this has led many to hold that the subject- 
predicate form is logically basic. But the apparent reduction 
of the one to the other is based on a confusion between relations 
and relational qualities. McTaggart points out in § 85 of The 
Nature of Existence that every relation, or in his words every 
relationship, generates relational qualities in the things related. 
If A loves B, then A has the relational quality of being the lover 
of B and B the relational quality of being the beloved of A. 
“Such qualities’, McTaggart adds, “though involved by the 
relations, can be clearly distinguished from them. For the 
quality, unlike the relation, is predicated, and predicated of 
a single substance, even when, as in the case we have taken, 
the relation is not reflexive. The relation is between A and B, 
but the quality is predicated of A alone.” McTaggart is quite 
clear that relational qualities cannot take the place of relations, 
for the relations are primary and the relational qualities sub- 
sidiary. But the fact that I can express my meaning, A loves 
B, by the proposition that A is the lover of B has led some 
philosophers to conclude that relations may be dispensed with 
in favour of qualities and relational propositions in favour of 
subject-predicate propositions. 

It is not difficult to show that the reduction is verbal and not 
real. If the proposition that A loves B is to be reduced to one 
of the subject-predicate form, it must be held that A possesses 
some quality which is the equivalent of his relation to B. What 
is that quality ? If it is the quality of being in love or of being 
a lover, this quality will equally belong to other people besides 
A. Indeed, in the best of all possible romances it will belong 
to B as well as to A, although this is not implied in the original 
proposition that A loves B. Furthermore, A may be in love 
with or be the lover of other people besides A. And that being 
the sad fact, merely to say that A has the quality of being in 
love is clearly not to assert the full import of the original pro- 
position. What we must assert, then, is not that A has the 
quality of being in love, but that he has the quality of being 
in love with B. But the phrase ‘in love with B’ has clearly 
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two terms. The quality which it specifies is a complex quality 
which involves both a state of the emotions and a specific 
object of those emotions. It contains, in other words, the 
relation within itself and has no meaning apart from the 
relation. A possesses a given relational quality because he 
stands in a certain determinate relation, and not vice versa. 
Thus, while there are propositions that assert the inherence of 
a quality in a substance, such as ‘ A is white’ or ‘A is sick’, 
there are others which assert a relation between two or more 
terms and they cannot be reduced to propositions which are of 
the subject-predicate type. Such propositions are clearly not 
analytic, in Leibniz’ sense of the term, and hence it is false that 
all true affirmative propositions are analytic. 

The dogma that all true propositions are of the subject- 
predicate form has been of great influence in metaphysics. It 
leads directly to the denial of external relations, as Leibniz 
clearly saw. In his fifth letter to Clark he says: “The ratio 
or proportion between two lines, L and M, can be conceived in 
three ways: as the ratio of the greater, L, to the lesser, M, 
as the ratio of the lesser, M, to the greater, L, and finally as 
something abstracted from both, 7.e. as the ratio between L 
and M without regard for the question as to which is anterior 
and which posterior or which is subject and which object. 
Proportions in music are treated in this way. In the first the 
subject is the greater, namely L. In the second the lesser, M, 
is the subject of that accident which philosophers call relation 
or ratio. But what is the subject in the third case? It cannot 
be said that L and M taken together are the subject of such an 
accident ; for this would mean that we would have one accident 
in two subjects. It would have one leg in one subject and one 
in the other, and that is contrary to the very notion of an 
accident. Thus we must say that in the third case this relation 
is clearly outside the subjects. Since, however, it is neither 
substance nor accident, it must be a purely ideal entity the 
consideration of which is nevertheless useful” (D. 359-360; 
G. VII, 401). As it stands this argument is singularly un- 
convincing, and its artificial character has been well demonstrated 
by both McTaggart and Broad.? If besides substances there 
are only accidents or qualities, and if these are defined as be- 
longing to one substance, there is obviously no place left for 
relations which hold between two or more substances. But 

1 Cf. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, § 214. 


> Cf. McTaggart, Nature of Existence, §§ 80, 81; Broad, An Examination 
of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 84. 
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why should Leibniz and others have held so apparently absurd 
a view? Because they believed erroneously that all true 
assertions are subject-predicate propositions, or can be more 
properly expressed in this form—.e. as the inherence of one 
or more qualities in a substance. 


(B) Do analytic propositions presuppose synthetic proposi- 
tions? It has been claimed that they do,’ and we must now 
examine the grounds for this claim. It is clear that if it is valid 
it destroys the contention that all true affirmative propositions 
are analytic. 

We have seen that for Leibniz a true proposition is one in 
which the subject contains the predicate, and the relation of 
‘containing’ is one of express or virtual identity. Its truth 
depends upon the principle of contradiction or, as Lovejoy 
calls it, ‘the principle of the compossibility of concepts’ (op. 
cit., 195). Leibniz’ illustrations are all too frequently tautologies : 
‘Ais A’, ‘ The equilateral rectangle is a rectangle ’ (N.E. 404-405 ; 
G. V, 343). Nevertheless, he is convinced that virtually identical 
propositions are both instructive and important. Now it is 
important to note that in propositions of this latter type the 
subject must be complex and the predicate merely one of the 
elements in the complex subject. Thus I can truly assert of 
Caesar that he is daring only because Caesar is a complex of 
many qualities, one of which I select in this instance for 
re-affirmation. 

But is the complex of qualities which constitutes the subject 
a possible complex? Suppose that upon analysis it should 
turn out to contain the sort of contradiction expressed in the 
phrase ‘a round square’. Leibniz is insistent that it is not 
enough to have ideas ; we must be able to demonstrate that our 
ideas are possible, 7.e. that their ultimate elements are com- 
patible or compossible. On this depends his criticism of 
Descartes’ clear and distinct ideas which for all their superficial 
clarity and distinctness may conceal contradictions if not an- 
alyzed. On this depends also his distinction between nominal 
and real definitions. The former is arbitrary, the latter depends 
upon the nature of the thing defined; the former supplies dis- 
tinguishing marks, the latter shows that the thing itself is 
possible.2 On this depends finally the Leibnizian version of 


1Cf. Russell, The Philosophy of Leibniz, § 11; Lovejoy, ‘* Kant’s Anti- 
thesis of Dogmatism and Criticism ’’, in Mryp, N.S. Vol. XV. 

* The references are too numerous to cite. The argument is clearly 
stated in Thoughts on Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas, which was published 
in the Acta Eruditorum Lipsiensium in 1684. 
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the ontological proof for the existence of God. It is not enough 
to have an idea of God to prove that he exists; one must show 
that it is a possible idea. ‘‘ For in drawing conclusions we cannot 
safely use definitions before knowing whether they are real 
and do not involve any contradictions. The reason of this is 
that if the ideas involve contradiction, opposite things may be 
concluded at the same time, which is absurd. I am accustomed 
in order to render this truth clear to make use of the example 
of quickest motion, which involves an absurdity. Suppose 
that a wheel turn with the quickest motion. Who does not 
see that a spoke prolonged will move more rapidly at its ex- 
tremity than at the centre of the circumference ? Therefore 
the motion is not the quickest, which is contrary to the 
hypothesis. It seems at first view, however, as if we might 
have an idea of quickest motion, for we understand fully what 
we say, and yet we cannot have an idea of impossible things. 
So it does not suffice that we think the most perfect being to 
assure us that we have the idea of such a being, and in the 
demonstration which we have just produced, the possibility 
of the most perfect being must be shown or supposed if the 
conclusion be legitimately drawn ” (D. 31; G. IV, 424-425). 

How are we to show the compatibility of the simple elements 
of any complex concept ? Leibniz’ view on this point leads him 
into a curious contradiction. Two elements which are absolutely 
simple can have no common quality. They are not only different ; 
they are, as he expresses it (G. VII, 237), ‘disparate’. Since 
they are disparate, they cannot be incompatible, for there can 
be no contradiction between them (C. 69). Thus, all simple 
elements are compossible, as Leibniz clearly recognises in a paper, 
Quod Ens Perfectissimum eaistit (G. VII, 261-262), which he 
showed to Spinoza in 1676, and in an undated letter to the 
Duchess Sophia (G. IV, 296). Since it is impossible in the nature 
of things for two or more simple positive qualities to be in- 
compatible, the concept of God as the subject of all such simple 
qualities or ‘ perfections’ is a self-consistent and therefore a 
possible concept. Therefore God exists. But if all simple 
positive qualities are compossible, whence arises incompati- 
bility 2? The answer must be, from negation! What an 
apparently clear and distinct idea may conceal within the 
bosom of its complexity is both the assertion and the denial of 
the same positive quality. It is this contradiction which makes 
the idea impossible. 

If, however, the absence of contradiction is all that is neces- 


1Cf. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, ch. vi, § 21. 
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sary for a possible idea, then all complex ideas containing only 
positive qualities will be equally possible, and this is manifestly 
false. Leibniz recognises its falsity when he insists upon the 
distinction between real and nominal definitions. In opposing 
the nominalism of Hobbes Leibniz insists that “the reality of 
the definition is independent of arbitrariness, and that notions 
are not always reconcilable among themselves”’.1 Even clearer 
is the admission: “ Nevertheless, it is so far unknown to men 
whence arises the incompossibility of different things, or how 
it happens that different essences are opposed to one another, 
since all purely positive terms seem to be compatible with each 
other’ (G. VII, 195). In short, it is a matter of brute fact 
that certain combinations of qualities occur in the world and 
certain do not. So far as we can determine, sensations of colour 
depend upon light rays and sensations of sound upon vibrations 
in the air. Why these different sensations should be associ- 
ated with their respective kinds of waves is impossible to answer. 
Again, for all we can tell, there is no logical contradiction in 
fish that suckle their young or in having all land animals lay 
eggs. But the fact remains that such combinations do not occur 
in rerum natura. The point is well made by Lovejoy: “ Leibniz, 
now, on the one hand, always insists that the analysis of a 
definition must bring us to such simple and indefinable concepts ; 
but on the other hand, he constantly insists that definition is 
not an arbitrary process but is always (when legitimately per- 
formed) limited from the outset by the requirement that the 
notions united shall be ‘compossible’, compatible with one 
another. But these two contentions taken together are equiv- 
alent to the assertion that there may subsist, even between 
ultimately simple and indefinable concepts, relations of in- 
compatibility. For if there were no such relations of ultimate 
incompatibility, definitions would be arbitrary, and any con- 
junction of positive simple concepts into a single notion would 
be possible and legitimate. . . . If there are incompatibilities 
anywhere in definition, they must inhere in the original elements, 
the primary concepts, of which the definition is made up; and 
if there were, contrariwise, no such original incompatibilities— 
self-evident, not capable of being demonstrated by further defini- 
tion, and not to be confused with mere non-identity—everything 
under heaven in the way of a definition would be permissible. 
In asserting, then, that definitions are not arbitrary, Leibniz 
plainly points to the affirmation of ultimate repugnancies to 


1Thoughts on Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas (D. 31; G. IV, 425)—my 
italics. 
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coinherence between distinct and positive concepts; and thus 
to the affirmation that synthetic relations of incompossibility, 
on the one hand, of necessary coexistence, on the other, are to 
be found in some cases between the ultimate and irreducible 
ideas upon which our thinking finally depends ”’ (op. cit., 198-199). 

Analytic propositions presuppose synthetic propositions in 
three distinct ways. (1) Since, with the exception of purely 
identical statements, the subject concept must be complex, 
any proposition which reasserts a part of this subject complex 
as the predicate presupposes the proposition that the elements 
in the subject complex are compatible. Now a proposition 
which asserts or denies compatibility is clearly synthetic. It 
is not an identical proposition ; its subject may be, and usually 
is, simple ; and it is a relational proposition about two or more 
terms. (2) The principle of contradiction, by means of which 
it is judged that a simple positive quality is incompatible with 
the corresponding negative quality, is itself synthetic. (3) 
Finally, in addition to synthetic propositions asserting the 
compatibility of any or all simple positive qualities, there must 
be synthetic propositions asserting the coinherence or the 
exclusiveness which we find among the terms of our actual 
world. Leibniz thinks that he deals satisfactorily with this 
last kind by his distinction between the necessary and the 
contingent, and it is to the futility and confusion of Leibniz’ 
position on this that I now turn. 


(C) The distinction between necessary and contingent truths. 
“Our reasonings are grounded upon two great principles”’, 
writes Leibniz in the Monadology, “ that of contradiction, in virtue 
of which we judge false that which involves a contradiction, 
and true that which is opposed or contradictory to the false. 
And that of sufficient reason, in virtue of which we hold that there 
can be no fact real or existing, no statement true, unless there 
be a sufficient reason, why it should be so and not otherwise, 
although these reasons usually cannot be known to us. There 
are also two kinds of truths, those of reasoning and those of 
fact. Truths of reasoning are necessary and their opposite 
is impossible ; truths of fact are contingent and their opposite 
is possible.” 4 


1The Monadology, §§ 31-33. This distinction is so basic and so common 
in Leibniz’ writings that there would be little point in citing all the 
references. Cf., however, Theodicy, § 44; the correspondence with 
Arnauld, M. 141; the second letter to Clarke, G. VII, 355-356; D. 330- 
331; Specimen inventorum, G. VII, 309. Leibniz sometimes refers to 
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The principle of contradiction is applicable to the realm of 
possibility where one can see the connection or the contradiction 
between possibles. This is the realm of eternal truths best 
illustrated in Leibniz’ mind by mathematics. The principle 
of sufficient reason applies to the realm of actuality. The 
contingent is the existent.1 One must bear in mind Leibniz’ 
metaphysical doctrine that there is in the mind of God an infinite 
number of possible worlds out of which God has chosen our 
world to make actual. Our world, to be sure, is the best of all 
the possible worlds, but it is not necessary in the sense that a 
different world would be a contradiction in terms. Our world, 
the actual world, is thus merely one of many possible worlds. 
It happens to be the one which God, for reasons best understood 
by himself, has elected to create. God might have selected a 
different world, however—one, let us assume, in which air waves 
of a certain frequency produce colours and light waves sound, 
or in which to know what is right would be for all men to do 
what is right. There is nothing contradictory in these assump- 
tions ; they are among the possibles. Consequently, the proposi- 
tions which describe our world, which state actual fact, are con- 
tingent and not necessary. Their truth must depend, not upon 
the principle of contradiction, but upon that of sufficient reason. 

This is the reason why it is important to consider propositions 
asserting de facto compatibilities and incompatibilities in the 
actual world. It is a fact that in our world certain combinations 
of qualities are compatible and others are not. This cannot be 
because of latent contradictions in the combinations taken 
by themselves, for no such contradictions are to be found. It 
is, if you like, due to the fact that different combinations would 
not be compossible with our world or within our world. Still, 
these different combinations, since they contain no internal 
contradiction, must be members of some one or more of the 
infinite possible worlds. This is enough to show that the 
principle of contradiction will not apply to the contingent fea- 
tures of the existent world, and any propositions about the 
actual constitution of things will presuppose synthetic proposi- 
tions about actual compatibility and incompatibility. 


the second principle as the principle of determining reason (Theod., § 44) 
or the principle of rendering reason, and further defines it as the principle 
“that every true proposition which is not known through itself receives 
a priori proof, or that a reason can be given for every truth, or again, 
as is commonly said, that nothing happens without a cause ” (G. VII, 309). 

1Cf. Discourse on Metaphysics, § 13; correspondence with Arnauld, 
M. 106; Theodicy, § 7. 
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That Leibniz did not see this consequence is due to a con- 
fusion which pervades his philosophy. On the one hand, he 
distinguishes, as we have just seen, between necessary and 
contingent truths, between those which must be true because 
their opposite is logically impossible and those which are in fact 
true because God created the world in a particular way. On 
the other, he asserts that all true affirmative propositions are 
analytic, i.e. they are true because the subject includes the 
predicate. This is as true, he asserts, of contingent propositions 
as it is of necessary truths. But if it were true that all true 
affirmative propositions are analytic, then all such propositions 
are necessary and there is no contingency. If some proposi- 
tions are genuinely contingent, they cannot be analytic and 
must be synthetic. If there is freedom of the will—and through- 
out his life Leibniz stoutly championed the cause of freedom 
—then there must be contingency, for free acts of will and 
absolute necessity in events are incompatible. If all proposi- 
tions, contingent as well as necessary, are analytic, then there 
are not two ultimate logical principles, but one, namely the 
law of contradiction. It would not be correct to say that Leibniz 
was never aware of this dilemma, for the first half of his cor- 
respondence with Arnauld and much of the Theodicy are devoted 
to the attempt to show that it is not irresoluble. What I am 
contending is that Leibniz’ account is both confused and con- 
fusing, and I shall now try to show this by appealing to a number 
of distinct, but closely related arguments.! 

(1) Arnauld, to whom Leibniz sent in 1686 a résumé of the 
Discourse on Metaphysics, criticised at once the argument of 
§8 as entailing the denial of free will. If the concept of an 


1Tt should be noted that the character of the argument in this section 
differs from that in the two preceding sections. While they support 
the position, contrary to Leibniz, that synthetic propositions are neces- 
sary, here I am content with showing that the metaphysical doctrine of 
contingency which Leibniz defends is inconsistent with his assertion that 
all true affirmative propositions are analytic. 

* Strictly speaking Arnauld criticises the Leibnizian argument as 
denying freedom to God, but this involves the denial of freedom to man, 
and in the correspondence which follows it. is now God’s freedom and now 
man’s which is under dispute. “If this is so, God was free to create or 
not to create Adam, but supposing he decided to create him, all that has 
since happened to the human race or which will ever happen to it has 
occurred and will occur by a necessity more than fatal. For the in- 
dividual concept of Adam involved that he would have so many children 
and the individual concepts of these children involved all that they would 
do and all the children that they would have; and so on. God has 
therefore no more liberty in regard to all that, provided he wished to create 
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individual substance contains once and for all everything which 
has happened, is happening, and will happen to it, that individual 
substance cannot be different in any respect from what it in 
fact is without contradicting its nature. Freedom implies 
that the future is open, whereas Leibniz’ argument implies 
that the future is rigorously determined by the original act of 
creation. Indeed, he admits in the Theodicy that “it was 
already as true a hundred years ago that I should be writing 
to-day as it will be true a hundred years hence that I haye 
written ’’ (§ 36). He describes the human soul as a kind of 
spiritual automaton because everything in it is certain and deter- 
mined in advance (§ 52). 

But is not this to deny freedom? Leibniz thinks not. By 
means of a series of subtle distinctions between absolute and 
hypothetical necessity, metaphysical and moral necessity, the 
necessary and the certain, inclining reasons and_ necessitating 
reasons, he seeks to avoid the unpalatable consequence. These 
distinctions, which all amount to the same thing, turn upon the 
difference between the possible and the actual. There are two 
kinds of necessity for Leibniz. One is logical necessity. It 
is the necessity expressed by saying that what is identical is 
true and what is contradictory is false. Its opposite is the 
impossible. It is what Leibniz sometimes calls ‘ absolute 


Adam, than he was free to create a nature incapable of thought, supposing 
that he wished to create me” (M. 73). Leibniz is able to give a satis- 
factory answer to this contention. He never maintains that God is free 
to do anything, for not even God can do what is logically impossible (M. 
121). God cannot make a round square or two plus two to equal five. 
The eternal verities are not, as with Descartes, dependent on God’s will, 
but independent of it. If to deny that God can do the impossible is to 
deny him freedom, then Leibniz’ God is not free. But the actual world 
is not necessary in the sense that a different world is logically impossible 
(at least he so argues in the present connection), and thus God is free to 
choose any one of the infinite possible worlds. And since God in his 
infinite wisdom acts with complete comprehension of all the consequences 
of his original free act of choice, it is legitimate to say that he willingly 
and freely chooses all the consequences of the original Adam, while at 
the same time once the original Adam is created all that follows follows 
necessarily. Leibniz sometimes expresses this by saying that God did 
not choose an indeterminate Adam, but a determinate Adam ; 7.e. he did 
not choose to create just some man or other only to find that this original 
creature behaved in an unsatisfactory manner and thus wish that he had 
done a better job of creating; on the contrary, he foresaw in creating 
this Adam all his children and his children’s children and in fact all that 
would ever happen in the history of the world. Thus God chose not 
just Adam, but Adam plus the whole history of the world, and there is 
a sense in which it is meaningful to say that he chose it willingly. Cf. 
M. 73, 78-80, 92, 104, 109-110, 120-124. 
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necessity ’ or ‘metaphysical necessity ’.1 The other kind of 
necessity is that which depends upon the free decree of God. 
God having decreed this world decreed everything which is in 
it, everything which has occurred or will occur in it. Since 
God has foreseen everything which will occur, everything is 
certain. But God could have chosen another world. There- 
fore, the certainty, or the necessity, of this world depends upon 
God’s free act of choice. It is only a hypothetical necessity, 
or, since God always chooses the best, a moral necessity. There 
are always reasons for any event which incline or which prevail 
(i.e. they make the event certain), but they do not necessitate 
in the sense that the opposite of the event is impossible. Thus 
Leibniz writes in the Theodicy in reply to those who would con- 
found certainty with logical necessity : “ For they say that what 
is foreseen cannot fail to exist and they speak truly ; but it does 
not follow that what is foreseen is necessary, for necessary truth 
is that the contrary of which is impossible or implies contradiction. 
Now this truth, namely that I shall write to-morrow, is not of 
this nature ; thus it is not necessary. Still on the supposition 
that God foresees it, it is necessary that it happen; that is to 
say, the consequence must necessarily exist since it has been 
foreseen and since God is infallible. This is what I call hypo- 
thetical necessity. But this is not the kind of necessity with 
which we are here concerned ; for it is absolute necessity that we 
need in order to say that an action is necessary or that it is not 
contingent or that it is not the effect of a free choice ” (§ 37). 

I am not here concerned with the practical absurdities in 
Leibniz’ position according to which I am constrained by the 
nature that God has given me to do what I shall do and to do it 
freely (cf. M. 125). It is not the freedom which Kant and others 
have held to be a prerequisite of the moral life. The difficulty 
goes deeper than that. It is the contradiction involved in hold- 
ing on the one hand that there is contingency in the world because 
God might have chosen differently and in maintaining on the 
other that every true affirmative proposition about an individual 
is analytic, 7.e. is dependent upon the principle of contradiction. 
If the former is true, the latter is false. If the latter is true, 
then there is no contingency, no freedom even in Leibniz’ 
diluted sense of the term, and the appeal to hypothetical 
necessity, to reasons which incline without necessitating is pure 
confusion. 

1Cf. Discourse on Metaphysics, § 13; correspondence with Arnauld, 
M. 77, 80, 125-128; Theodicy, §§ 37, 44, 45, 52, 170, 280, 282, 367; 
Abregé de la Controverse, 3rd Objection and Reply, G. VI, 379-381. 
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(2) Closely related to the foregoing argument is Arnauld’s 
criticism that Leibniz’ doctrine denies the distinction between 
property and accident. It belongs to the concept of a sphere 
that every point on its circumference is equi-distant from the 
centre, but not that its diameter should be one foot or ten or 
one hundred. Likewise, he argues, that it is involved in the 
concept of himself that he is a thinking being, but not that he 
must make a certain journey (M. 98-99; cf. 94-95). 

Now Leibniz does not deny that there is a certain difference 
between such cases, a difference which in the Nouveaux Essais 
he describes as the difference between the essential and the 
accidental. “I think that there is something essential to in- 
dividuals and more than you suppose. It is essential to sub- 
stances to act, to created substances to suffer, to minds to think, 
to bodies to have extension and motion. That is, there are some 
sorts or species to which an individual cannot (naturally at least) 
cease to belong, when it has once been of their number, whatever 
revolutions may happen in nature. But there are some sorts 
or species which are accidental (I admit) to the individuals, 
which may cease to belong to them. Thus you may cease to 
be healthy, beautiful, wise, and indeed to be visible and palpable, 
but you cannot cease to have life and organs and perception.” 4 
In the correspondence with Arnauld Leibniz distinguishes be- 
tween the incomplete and the complete concept. The concept 
of a sphere is incomplete ; it is vague and indeterminate. That 
is why the property of having all points on the circumference 
equi-distant from the centre belongs to it, while its incomplete- 
ness prevents other than purely geometrical determinations 
concerning it. The concept of Arnauld, on the other hand, 
is the concept of a complete and particular substance, which 
must accordingly contain within itself the marks of all that will 
ever happen to it. Human limitations prevent us from being 
prophets as well as geometers, but this is a practical, not a 
theoretical limitation (M. 116). Just as this sphere must have 
a certa n length of diameter, a certain colour, a certain weight, 
none of which properties could be deduced from the abstract 
and incomplete concept of a sphere in general, so Arnauld must 
or must not make a given journey to a given place at a given 
time. Otherwise the true proposition that he does make such 
a journey would have no logical basis. The predicate, whether 
a property or an accident, whether essential or accidental, must 
be in the subject.? 

1TII, VI, 1. Cf. also C. 19, 117, 245, and esp. 356-357. 
- 2 Of. M. 106-107, 112-113, 116-117, 125-128, 129-132. 
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But here again we fall into the original contradiction. If all 
+-- affirmative propositions are analytic, then every predicate 
-assary. The distinction between properties and accidents 
sween the essential and the accidental may be of practical 
nience, but it becomes logically unimportant. But if so, 
there are no genuinely contingent propositions ; there is 
mate distinction between the world of existence and the 
realm of possibility ; there are not two ultimate logical prin- 
ciples, but only one. 

(3) This is the best of all possible worlds. It is an existent 
world because God decreed it into existence. It is the best 
world because God always acts for the best. Nevertheless, 
since other worlds were possible, it is not a necessary world. 
I have already sought to show that even if God were free in 
creating this world, man is not free once this world was created. 
I shall now try to show that on Leibniz’ own principles God 
was not free in creating this world and therefore that he ought 
to have held that everything is absolutely necessary. If this 
is correct, it follows that the distinction between the contingent 
and the necessary rests upon confusion. 

According to Leibniz God possesses, among other properties, 
perfect power which is relevant only to existence, perfect 
wisdom or understanding which refers to the true, and perfect 
will which is concerned with the good (Theod., § 7). The realm 
of possibility exists in the mind or understanding of God. The 
realm of existence, 7.e. the actual world, results from God’s 
will which chooses the best and his power which is such that he 
can make actual anything which he chooses to will (ibid., § 7). 
Leibniz holds that his distinction between the possible and 
the actual distinguishes his position from the amoral and 
atheistic position of Spinoza who denies God’s will and who 
insists that everything which is possible is actual (ibid., § 174). 
But if God chose anything but the best, it would be either be- 
cause he did not have the wisdom to see the best or because 
he did not have a completely good will. On either alternative, 
however, God would not be God. Therefore, God on pain of 
contradicting his own nature must choose the best of all the 
possible worlds. He had in fact no choice, and since he had 
no choice, this world is an absolutely necessary one. 

I said that God on pain of contradicting his own nature must 
choose the best of all possible worlds. But Leibniz claims that 
there is a distinction between a logical and a moral must and 
that in this connection it is the latter which applies. I think 
it will be evident from an examination of Leibniz’ own words 

15 
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in the Theodicy that this is a desperate and untenable dodge. 
God, being intelligent, must always act with some reason 
(§ 189). His will is never vague and undetermined. “ But 
God is incapable of being indeterminate in whatever he does. 
He could not be ignorant, he could not doubt, he could not 
suspend judgment; his will is always decided (arestée) and 
could be decided only on the best. God could not be subject 

/ to a particular and undetermined (primitive) desire ; that is, 
he could not will anything independently of laws or general 
decrees (voluntés), for that would be unreasonable. He could 
not decide upon Adam or Peter or Judas or any other individual 
without having some reason for this decision; and this reason 
entails necessarily some general proposition” (§ 337). Again, 
in opposing an opinion of Bayle’s that God would have been 
no less perfect if he had arranged for Spinoza to die at The Hague 
instead of at Leiden, he argues: “ This was a matter of in- 
difference so far as God’s power was concerned. But one must 
not imagine that any event, however small, can be conceived 
to be indifferent with respect to his wisdom and his goodness. 
Jesus Christ has divinely said that even the hairs on our head 
are numbered. Thus God’s wisdom did not permit this event 
of which M. Bayle speaks to happen otherwise than it did in 
fact happen, not because in itself it would not have merited being 
chosen, but because of its connection with all the rest of the 
universe which has been deservedly preferred ”’ (§ 174). Finally, 
what other construction can be put on the following passage ? 
“It would be otherwise if God decreed to draw from a given 
point a straight line to another given straight line, without 
determining the nature of the angle either in his decree or in the 
circumstances. For in this case the determination would come 
from the nature of the situation: the line would be perpen- 
dicular and the angle would be a right angle, since that alone 
is determined and distinguished. It is thus that we must 
conceive the creation of the best of all possible universes, not 
merely because God decrees to create a universe, but rather 
because he decrees the best of all” (§ 196). 

In short, God must act upon some reason. Being perfectly 
wise and perfectly good, he must choose to create the best 
possible world. To say that he will not fail to create this sort 
of world, but that he is not constrained to do so (§ 45) is to say 

what is not true. God cannot act contrary to his own nature. 
It would be contrary to his nature if he created any but the 
best world. Therefore, the best world, and that means for 
Leibniz this world, is necessary ; and what is more it is neces- 
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sary with absolute or metaphysical necessity, for in the last 
resort the assurance that this is the best of all possible worlds 
must rest and can only rest on the proposition that God is 
perfect in every respect combined with the principle of contra- 
diction. 

(4) Up to the end of his life Leibniz speaks of two distinct 
principles.1. In his correspondence with Clarke in the last 
years of his life he describes the principle of contradiction as 
holding sway over the realm of mathematics, while the principle 
of sufficient reason has as its domain physics, metaphysics, and 
theology (G. VII, 355-356). In the Theodicy the ultimate 
reason of the existence of the world, 7.e. of the realm of the con- 
tingent, is God who is himself necessary and eternal (§ 7). And 
in the Generales Inquisitiones de Analyst Notionum et Veritatum, 
written in 1686, § 131, asserts that the infinite regress of causes 
into which the contingent inevitably leads is resoluble only by 
God (C. 388). This is in line with the general distinction between 
the necessary and the contingent. Unfortunately for the dis- 
tinction even this last stronghold is denied by Leibniz himself. 
Indeed, he has no choice. If all true affirmative propositions 
are analytic, the contingent as well as the necessary, then there 
can be but one ultimate principle, namely, the principle of 
contradiction. Couturat in La Logique de Leibniz puts this 
point beyond dispute by the overwhelming array of evidence 
gleaned from Leibniz’ less known logical writings (ch. vi, §§ 17-20). 
Leibniz’ suggestion that necessary truths are subject to a finite 
analysis or resolution whereas contingent truths demand an 
infinite resolution does not suffice to keep the two kinds distinct. 
For even if God alone is capable of performing the analysis 
necessary to reduce contingent truths to their simple elements 
and thus to see the identity between predicate and subject, 
God could not see it unless the identity were there. And if 
the identity is present, the propositions are necessary according 
to the principle of contradiction. To be necessary is not to 
be seen necessary by a finite mind, but to have the predicate 
contained within the subject.2 Both principles have their 
origin in the true and the false, as Leibniz says in his Remarques 
sur le Livre de Vorigine du mal (G. VI, 414), and this is merely 

1Cf. the sections of the Monadology quoted at the beginning of this 
section and the references given in that connection. 

2 For some of Leibniz’ many statements on this point cf. Generales 
Inquisitiones, § 74 (C. 376); C. 1-2; G. VII, 200; Specimen inventorum, 
G. VII, 309; and a passage from Foucher de Careil’s Nouvelles Lettres 
et Fragments inédits de Leibniz cited by Couturat in La Logique, p. 211, n. 2. 
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another way of expressing the formal property which all true 
affirmative propositions must have, predicatum subjecto inest. 
It may still be true that it is useful to distinguish the two and 
to use now one and now the other, but in the end, as Leibniz 
is himself forced to admit, the principle of sufficient reason 
implies or is reducible to the principle of contradiction. “I 
use two principles in demonstrating, of which one is that that 
is false which implies contradiction, and the other is that every 
truth (which is not immediate or identical) can be given a 
reason—i.e. the notion of the predicate is always in the notion 
of the subject either expressly or implicitly, no less in extrinsic 
than in intrinsic assertions (denominationibus), no less in con- 
tingent than in necessary truths.” } 


(D) Leibniz believes that each monad is windowless; yet he 
holds that each monad mirrors the entire universe. On the one 
hand, he concludes as a direct result of his doctrine that all 
true affirmative propositions are analytic, that each substance 
contains once for all everything which can be truly predicated 
of it; on the other, he insists that the universe is a system 
ordered according to the principle of pre-established harmony. 
These two positions are inconsistent with one another. If a 
monad has no relation to anything outside itself, it cannot 
mirror other monads nor can it have been created by God. 
Indeed, if there is more than one monad, there must be at least 
the relation of numerical difference between them.? It might 
be argued that Leibniz does not mean to deny this kind of related- 
ness, that the phrase ‘ windowless’ when applied to monads 
signifies, not absence of relation, but absence of any physical 
connection. What I am here concerned with is not so much 
the positions themselves as the arguments by which Leibniz 
seeks to establish them. While Leibniz holds that it is a formal 
characteristic of every true affirmative proposition that the 
subject contains the predicate, he presupposes the view that 
the universe is a system in making plausible the metaphysical 
consequence of his logical position—the consequence, namely, 
that every substance contains within itself marks of everything 
that has happened, is happening, and will happen to it. And 
having arrived at this conclusion, he then, in a sense, burns 
the bridge by which he has arrived at it, and asserts that each 


1G. VII, 199-200; ef. also C. 513, 519. 
2 Note that propositions expressing these relations of difference will 
be synthetic. 
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substance is isolated, windowless, a complete universe within 
itself. 

The contradiction is contained in the last sentence of §8 
of the Discourse on Metaphysics. After describing how it 
follows from his position that there are marks in the soul of 
Alexander from which an omniscient mind could deduce a priori 
that he would conquer Darius, Leibniz adds: ‘‘ When we 
carefully consider the connection of things we see also the 
possibility of saying that there were always in the soul of 
Alexander marks of all that had happened to him and evidences 
of all that would happen to him and traces even of everything 
which occurs in the universe, although God alone could recog- 
nise them all”. Is the ‘ connection of things ’ necessary merely 
in order to deduce ‘ traces even of everything which occurs in 
the universe’ or is it necessary in order to deduce everything 
that has happened or will happen to Alexander himself ? 
Leibniz makes it clear that it is the latter. “‘ It indeed appears 
to us that this block of marble brought from Genoa would be 
wholly the same if it had been left there, because our senses 
cause us to judge only superficially, but in reality, because of 
the interconnection of things, the universe would have been 
wholly different from the very commencement if the least thing 
in it happened otherwise than it has.” ? 

Leibniz is here asserting the doctrine of internal relations. 
The universe is one interconnected whole of such a sort that 
any change in one part would entail a change in every other 
part. Now if this is true, it follows that every part must in a 
sense contain within itself marks of everything that ever has 
happened or ever will happen anywhere in the universe.2 But 
this position is incompatible with the characteristic and irre- 
ducible pluralism for which Leibniz is famous. Leibniz needs 
to appeal to the interconnection of things in order to render 
plausible his doctrine that every substance contains analytically 
within itself marks of all that happens to it. Having arrived 
at that conclusion, he then turns around and by isolating each 
individual substance denies the very relatedness which gave 
some initial plausibility to his position. Another way of 
putting the argument would be that Leibniz first holds that 


1M. 112; cf. also M. 117. Leibniz adds directly after the sentence 
quoted in the text: “It is not because of their interconnection that 
events are necessary, but it is because they are certain after the choice 
which God made of this possible universe whose concept contains this 
sequence of things”’. Cf. section (C) above for a discussion of Leibniz’ 
distinction between necessary and certain. 

* Cf. Ewing, Idealism, ch. iv. 
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A is related to B; second, that A has the relational quality of 
being related to B and B has the relational quality of being re- 
lated to A; and third, that therefore there is no real relation 
between A and B, but each is a universe all of its own which in 
some sense reflects or mirrors the universe of the other. 

There is only one way of avoiding this contradiction, and 
that is the way of Spinoza and absolute idealism. The meta- 
physical doctrine that every substance contains all its past, 
present, and future predicates can be maintained only by 
asserting that there is in the last analysis only one substance. 
In this connection it is interesting to recall Bradley’s famous 
dictum that reality as a whole is the logical subject of all true 
judgments. I am not suggesting that even for Bradley all 
true affirmative propositions are analytic, for we have seen that 
analytic propositions presuppose synthetic propositions. But 
at least it would avoid the contradiction into which Leibniz’ 
pluralism forces him. 


1 Bradley, Logic. 
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II—SOME RECENT CRITICISMS OF 
SPINOZA (II.). 


By H. F. Hauettr 
III. Individuation and Division 


I HAVE broadly described the relation of the finite singular to 
its infinite causal source as that of microcosm to macrocosm ; 
and because a correct development of this schema is essential 
for a proper grasp of most of the vital Spinozistic doctrines, I 
must next attempt a more detailed account of its nature and 
significance. Following my plan in this series of relating the 
discussion to recent criticisms, I will begin by referring to 
Taylor’s ! views on the position of the finite mode in Spinoza’s 
world-order. Taylor discusses this topic at some length in the 
opening pages of his first article, and his interpretation affects 
the whole tenor of his energetic depreciation of the philosopher. 
His mode of attack suggests a serious doubt whether the writer 
had approached the text of Spinoza with a mind unclouded by 
the prejudicial ‘“ pigeon-holing” travesty of it that serves as a 
substitute for the text among less eminent students. Thus, he 
begins by complaining that Spinoza is “no consistent Monist 
or ‘ Pantheist ’, for the simple reason that he never succeeds in 
making his substance or God, the one and only reality ; his whole 
scheme of physics, psychophysics, and ethics stands or falls with 
the recognition that there really are such things as the plurality 
of bodies and minds believed in by the common man”.? It 


1A, E. Taylor, Some Inconsistencies in Spinozism (Minp, XLVI, N.S., 
1937, pp. 137-158, 281-301). (Referred to as ““T”’.) These articles, intended 
primarily, it would seem, like others of the same period, as a sponsored 
introduction to English readers of A. Guzzo’s Il Pensiero di B. Spinoza, 
suffer both from this eccentric intention and from the odium philosophicum 
that constantly deforms Taylor’s references to Spinoza ; and it is difficult 
to extract from their hearty, if somewhat quixotic, denunciations the 
grounds for the interpretations of the doctrine that prompt them. Textual 
references are not wholly absent, it is true, but these are so casual, so care- 
lessly translated, and so curtly ad hoc, as to retain little evidential value 
for the candid reader. 2T., p. 138. 
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may readily be allowed that Spinoza is no Monist if it is true 


the facies totius universi...as a mere illusion” because 
though “in some sense ” it remains the same yet “it is perpetu- 
ally changing” so that “ ‘Substance’ will become, almost 


before you are aware of it, a mere collective designation for the 
complex of naturae which constitutes a ‘ multiverse’’’.1 But 
what could be proved by all this logomachy? Nothing but 
that a certain label does not apply ; and since Spinoza never 
claimed the label (nor, indeed, that of ‘‘ Pantheist’’) we are 
precisely where we began. 

“The real source of the trouble—as of most of the worst 
metaphysical difficulties in the system—is the fatal admission 
that there are such things as those which Spinoza calls the 
‘finite modes’ of his infinite substance’ ;? and this, Taylor 
explains, is because such things “are all really individual, 
and have a real history’: they are not “high abstractions ” 
like the infinite modes, but are individuals “‘ with “ biographies ’ ”’. 
The misconception of the infinite modes as “ high abstractions ” 
is probably connected with Taylor’s obtuse supposal that Ez- 
tensio is the same thing as “empty Space”’,? so that I need not 
at the moment trouble to comment upon this part of his censure ; 
but his description of the finite modes as “ genuine historical 


1T., pp. 139-140. The least attentive reader will not need to have the 
implied identification of Substance with its infinite and eternal mode 
pointed out. Nor will the reader familiar with Spinoza fail to note that 
the facies totius universi is not “perpetually changing” (cf. Hih. II, Lem. 
vit Sch.: “The whole of nature (is) one individual whose parts, 7.e. all 
bodies, differ in infinite ways without any change of the whole individ- 
ual”). But such looseness of conception and reference is recurrent 
in Taylor’s polemic. Lest I should be thought to exaggerate this defect 
I will give two more examples: (i) “‘ ‘God as determined by another 
antecedent finite mode’ (I. 28)” (T., p. 143). (ii) ‘‘ A true and adequate 
idea has in itself no more hold over our ‘ passional nature’ than a false 
and inadequate one; it can only prevail if it happens to be associated 
with a more powerful ‘ affect’ (IV. 7, IV. 14)” (T., p. 287). The italics 
are mine, but the sophisms are recommended to the trustful reader by the 
textual references supplied by the author. But in the former example 
Spinoza makes no reference to antecedence with the inevitable suggestion 
of temporality ; and in the latter case the text contains no word of chance 
association with some more powerful‘affectus. In any case Hth. IV, xiv 
refers to “ the true knowledge of good and evil ” which IV, viii had already 
asserted to be “nothing but an affectus of joy or sorrow”’, and not to 
“true and adequate ideas” generally. It is easy by these means to 
“prove” that Spinoza has no “ genuinely ethical doctrine ’—the inter- 
pretation excludes morality ; but we need not suppose that Spinoza was 
quite so foolish. 


°T., p. 140. 3 As the discussion at T., p. 140, indicates. 
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individuals with ‘ biographies’”’! cannot be overlooked. I am 
perfectly ready to believe that Taylor knew what he intended 
by the use of the terms “history” and “ biography ” in this 
description, but his readers, unfortunately, are left in the dark, 
or at best in the twilight of their own intuition. They may, 
perhaps, gather that what is being urged is that individuals are 
agents whereas “high abstractions’ do nothing; and we may 
freely allow that temporal individuals are endowed with an 
at least partially effective conatus whereas timeless abstract 
universals are not. The distinction is to the disadvantage of 
the abstract universals and would have been heartily accepted 
by Spinoza. Taylor’s implication, however, that only temporal 
individuals (if the self-contradictory 2 term may be allowed to 
pass) are active is another matter : does Taylor think, for example, 
that God has a history or has composed his autobiography ? 
If not, I am at a loss to understand the literary analogy, for 
Taylor evidently thinks of God as an agent who does something. 
Spinoza’s view is that a thing’s reality is its agency, which may 
be either eternal creation or eternal communitas or durational 
conatus (and subject to sophistication as “ process’ under the 
“aid” of time). Such an interpretation of “ genuine individu- 
ality’ as agency does not entail a contrast of “historical” 
individuals having “ biographies” with the infinite modes and 
Natura as abstract universals, but relates them to these as im- 
perfect individuations subject to change, to birth and struggle 
and death, with the perfect individual that acts eternally and 
changelessly and creatively. Agency has no “history” save 
in so far as it is derived and relatively impotent, with a “ biog- . 
raphy ” that can only be a sophisticated record of struggle, 
always partly effective but in the temporal end necessarily 
vain. Taylor’s puzzlement about ‘“‘ how history gets into the 
system ”’ $ issues from his presupposition that “historicity ” is 
a positive addition to “‘timelessness”’, instead of a relative 
degradation of eternal creative agency, reduced by partiality 
to eternal communitas, and by self-reference to durational 
conatus, and thus subject to sophistication as temporal historical 
process. And this is the answer to the faked problem of “ how 
history gets into the system”: 4 the agency that is the essence 
of reality and individuality, and the fount of all real created 
individuals finite and infinite, and thus the positive element of 
historicity, never had to “ get in’’, for Natura is essentially the 


1T., p. 141. 2 For temporality implies divisibility. 
ST., p. 141. 4T., p. 141, note 1. 
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source of all agency, whether eternal or durational, whether it 
be the actio of the integral communitas of finites in the infinite by 
which Natura eternally expounds its infinite “ matter” through 
a descending hierarchical series of eternal finite individuations, 
or the conatus of the historical “individual” which is the 
weakened and obstructed actio, or relative impotence, of the 
self-referent finite. ‘‘ History’ does not “get in”; on the 
contrary, it is extruded as corrective complement by the “ fallen ” 
self in its effort, sophistical or moral, after the perfection that 
its eccentricity has occulted. In effect, what Taylor, like 
Barker,! Martineau, and a host of external critics of Spinoza, 
has done is to take the root-metaphysical concepta in the form 
in which they appear for sophisticated Imaginatio, as abstract 
universals, and then to complain that from these abstracta the 
conative finite individuals of our indubitable experience cannot 
be derived. Spinoza never supposed that they could. The 


1H. Barker, Notes on the Second Part of Spinoza’s Ethics (Minp, XLVII, 
N.S., 1938, pp. 159-179, 281-302, 417-439). (Referred to as “B”.) I 
have already made this suggestion in another connexion, and shall have 
reason to make it again. 

2 Even the “ triangles, parallelograms, circles, hyperbolas ” that Taylor 
takes as no more than “ determinants of the determinable ‘ extension ’ ” 
(T., p. 140) and as one and all “ ‘ universals ’, ‘ high abstractions’; none 
of them genuinely a this and an individual ”’ with a history, are, in their 
abstract way, agents, and as communia abstract exponents of the genetic 
agency of Extensio. They are not deducible from “‘ empty space ” (which 
is no more than an “ imaginational”’ fiction); in relation to it doubtless 
they are ‘“‘ determinants of the determinable”, because the “‘ determin- 
able” can only be defined in terms of the determinations it is known to 
suffer; but in themselves they are finite communia, modes of eternal 
agency common to several, but not all, bodies; and thus not singularia 
but entia rationis (De Intell. Emend., § 95). This or that triangle, par- 
allelogram, etc., on the other hand, is a singularis, a “‘ body ”’ that possesses 
the commune as part of its total physical agency: not the rough figure 
that we draw, imagine, or perceive under Imaginatio, but this or that 
triangular, etc., body, a physical entity. So also with “man”: this or 
that man is a microcosm of Natura, a psycho-physical entity, but “‘ man” 
is a commune, an ens rationis, an abstractum of the agency of Natura. And 
by “this or that man ”’ we do not mean an imagined man as he appears 
in “the common order of nature”, but a man as he is, either in the 
communitas of Natura naturata, or in his relative isolation with his dura- 
tional “‘ nimbus ”’ of naive Imaginatio. That the triangle, etc., is an active 
abstractum of Extensio is even suggested by the “nominal definition ” 
which is useless if it does not provide instructions for “‘ describing ” the 
figure, 7.e. for doing what the triangle, etc., must do for itself as an ens in 
se; so that its real essence is this very action as it eternally issues from 
the proximate cause, and proceeds to the production of all the properties. 
It is this that constitutes the ineluctable “will” of the triangle, etc., 
to which the geometer must bend, as he would never do if the figure 
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deduction of finite agents from Natura involves not the addition 
of historicity to a timelessly patient “high abstraction ” but 
the limitation of the creativity of their source through a hier- 
archical series of microcosms, relatively isolated by self-reference 
and extruding temporality as an emanation of the original 
macrocosmic and microcosmic resistance to division. The 
“biography ” of the finite individual thus represents not his 
primary essence but the urge towards relation with his other, 
towards cicatrizing the division that would alienate him from 
his indivisible source, towards realizing in the limiting “field ” 
of his other the unabated communitas of Natura naturata. His 
total essence is a Natura quatenus finita, a draught of the eternal 
Natura quatenus infinita, but in “ this present life” its eternity 
is degraded by self-reference to temporality, corrected in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the indivisible whole, by the genera- 
tion of a naive duration of endeavour, too readily falsified by a 
sophisticated, rationalizing, Imaginatio to the form of an anti- 
nomical temporal “history”? within the supposed indefinitely 
prolonged persistence of a temporal universe. 

To readers unfamiliar with these matters the statement just 
made may appear unduly cryptic; let me attempt to give a 
more detailed exposition of the principles involved. I will first 
of all note that the contrast of infinite and finite does not cor- 
respond with that of Substance and Mode of Substance. Natura 
naturata is modal yet infinite and eternal (though to be sure 
it is inseparable from Natura naturans or Substance). It is often 
forgotten that the phrase “ Deus sive Natura” does not ac- 
curately express Spinoza’s view: “ Deus” is “ Substance con- 
sisting of infinite Attributes each expressing eternal and infinite 
essence”’;! and this is later identified with Natura naturans 
(“that which is in itself and is conceived through itself ’’, viz. 
Substance) ? “‘or those Attributes of Substance that express 
eternal and infinite essence, 7.e. Deus considered as a free cause ”’.3 
Thus the phrase should more precisely read: “ Deus sive Natura 
naturans’’; and “ Natura” should be taken as also including 
“everything that follows from the necessity of the divine nature 

. t,e. all the modes of God’s Attributes in so far as they are 


were his production. As a commune the triangle, etc. (like ‘“ man’’) 
has no history or biography, for it is an eternal abstractum of Natura; 
but this or that triangle (like this or that man) is an ens reale or eternal 
agent. 

1 Eth. I, xt. 

* Eth. I, Def. iii. 

3 Eth. I, xv Cor. i; xvii Cor. ti; xxix, Sch. 
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considered as in God and dependent upon him both for their 
reality and for their conception ”, viz. Natura naturata.+ 

This distinction between Deus and tota Natura is also important 
in relation to the conception of “ creation ”’ ? within the Spinozistic 
schema. “ Creating ”’ is the action of Deus sive Natura naturans 
as it eternally and completely expresses itself in the “ created ” 
Natura naturata, thus constituting the concrete primordial 
Real or causa sui. It is of first importance for an adequate 
grasp of the principles involved that the reader should from the 
start be on his guard against the “ vulgar error”’ that creation 
is the extrinsic production of the world “ out of nothing ”’, that 
it consists of reification ab initio. That it is not the mere re- 
fashioning of an existing “matter” in a new form does not 
imply that it differs from this only in being more thorough : 
producing not only the form but also the matter of the creatum 
(or, perhaps, producing every form down to the limit of pure 
matter = O); creation is expression, involving the duality of 
actio and actus, of creating and created, naturans and naturata, 
genetic cause and generated effect, in a single active entity. 

But creation involves not merely expression but totality of 
expression: the infinite and eternal power demands an in- 
finitely varied expression of power from an eternal and individual 
cosmos through infinite hierarchically constituent individuations 
of that macrocosm from highest to lowest microcosm. “‘ From 
the necessity of the divine nature there must follow infinite things 
in infinite ways, 7.e. all things that can be conceived by infinite 
intellect” ;* to God “ matter was not wanting for the creation 
of everything, from the highest down to the very lowest grade 
of perfection”. And the expression of the unique infinite 
and eternal power of the creative cause, at every level of ex- 
pressiveness, is individual and eternal: a condition that is only 
secured in so far as the individuation of the macrocosm is hier- 


1 Natura naturata includes not only the infinite and eternal modes, 
but also “omnes Dei attributorum modi” ‘ quatenus considerantur ut res 
quae in Deo sunt”. This necessitates their eternity, but not their infinity 
or perfection. The finiteness of the finite mode involves subordination, 
dependence, and relative impotence, but not transeuncy. 

2 Substance and mode, creator and creature, original and derivative, 
are identical distinctions ; thus Natura naturata is modal, Natura naturans 
substantial ; finite things are modes not by reason of their finiteness but 
of their dependence and derivativity. I will add that ‘“‘ Deus sive Natura” 
(Spinoza’s own phrase) is unprecise but not erroneous ; the two aspects 
of Natura are distinguishable but not separable, the one “ necessarily 
follows” from the other, is its eternal creation, and together they con- 
stitute the Real, whose existence is identical with its essence. 

3 Hth. I, xvi. 4 Eth. I, App. 
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archical, so that the finite expressions constitute not an aggregate 
plurality of individuals, but a communitas identical with the 
“infinite, unique, and indivisible” macrocosm. Thus infinite 
diversity of expression coheres with unity of total structure. 

Creation is thus at once expression and individuation, so that 
as Natura (naturans-naturata) is infinite active entity so also are 
finite singulars derived active entities or agents. But as de- 
rived they are not creators but co-workers: the activity of the 
Real is not directed upon an extrinsic matter, but is immanent 
or self-creative ; but the activity of the finite individual bears 
relation to its complement—yet not transeuntly, for its nature 
is identical with its hierarchical communitas with that comple- 
ment: the transcendence of its complement is the finiteness 
of the microcosm. As the theologian would say: man is: 
created as a member of “ the kingdom of God” and “ the com- 
munion of saints’, and “this present life” is the confused 
emanation of this perfection consequent upon the alienation of 
the self-referent microcosm from itself, from God, and from 
things. Not Deus quatenus infinitus but Deus quatenus finitus 
reduces the eternal microcosm to a struggling durational status, 
as it is Deus quatenus finitus that alone can save him therefrom. 
Creation is the causality that constitutes the Real; the divine 
“life ” is one of eternal self-creation into which time and duration 
have no ingress ; and the perfect life of man is one of eternal 
communitas with its complement and with the creative source 
of both itself and its complement. Temporal life is a truncated 
emanation of this consequent upon the metaphysical relativity 
of the self-referent microcosm and its sophistical effort after 
a redintegration that its “ original sin” + has destroyed. 

Thus, so far from creation involving the putting of “ history ” 
or “ biography ” into a sectionalized abstraction, the presence 
of these in the “ present life” of a man is a symptom of the 
dissolution and de-creation of the eternal finite expression of 
Natura that is his real nature. 

The two ‘“‘moments” of creation: expression and individuation, 
are thus not isolable processes occurring at different stages of 
the descent from Deus to res simplicissimae: Deus does not first 
express itself in the infinite and eternal modes, and then leave 


1J.e, the sin against itself inherent in its nature as Deus quatenus finitus. 
Created as God-referent it is a self; as a self it is self-referent; and by 
self-reference alienates itself from “itself and God and things”’, and so far 
destroys itself. Conquest with this “original sin” is its durational nisus 
to salvation: the immanence of the God-referent Deus quatenus finitus 
in the durational life. Thus original sin and its entailments, with salvation - 
and its “graces”, are a dialectic development within the finite creatum. 
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the individuation of Natura naturata to a process of formal sub- 
division with a miraculous vivification of selected sections to 
form a modal hierarchy: in “naturing”’ Natura, Deus eternally 
creates a “natured” Natura that is at once tota Natura and 
“everything conceivable by infinite intellect”. All created 
individuals from the facies totius universi, cogitans, extensa, etc., 
down to the res simplicissimae that flicker on the brink of non- 
being, are expressions of Deus, are agents or active entities in 
some sort reproducing the duality of Natura itself as natwrans- 
naturata, causa-causata, actio-actus ; each in its concrete character 
is Deus quatenus (or, more precisely, Natura quatenus), possessing 
a derived agency (Deus quatenus). and constituting a “ part ” 
of Natura naturata. The finite mode is a created agent, not by 
subdivision of the creative power congruent with a subdivision 
of the created world, but by causal derivation congruent with 
hierarchical subordination. Thus it is a microcosm of the 
macrocosm. As causal agent it is a partial and derived expres- 
sion of actio pura (though under self-reference it emanates as in 
part eternal and in part durational, in part actio and in part 
conatus), a finite expression of the “structure of the whole 
universe’, a true individual in adequate communitas with the 
infinite whole (as effect with immanent cause), though as finite 
its communitas does not extend to the totality of its complement 
which infinitely surpasses it. It is from this adequate com- 
munitas, which in Natura naturata constitutes the finite agent 
as he is ‘“‘ referred to God ”’, that is derived, under self-reference, 
the partial co-operation and partial opposition of durational 
life in which the finite historical individual strives to deal with 
his other as the limiting “field” of his conatus. And it is from 
this situation, as it is viewed by the sophisticated, “ rational- 
izing”, Imaginatio that are derived limitation, multiplicity, and 
division. In its real nature, as created, essentially a Natura 
quatenus finita, the finite singular of temporal experience is a 
derived conator, alienated but undivided from its superordinate 
source, durationally persevering in its efforts under the nisus 
of its native totality within the stress of its other (7.e. its alienated 
complement): an emanation of microcosmicity reproducing 
in its confused hierarchical degree the “ infinite, unique, and in- 
divisible’ Natura. But these hierarchical relations, and the 
durational emendation of its partiality and alienation from itself, 
from God, and from things, are represented under the sophisti- 
cation of Imaginatio as temporal process occurring in a sectional- 
ized “universe” of finite entities, absolutely multiplex and 
divided: an external psycho-physical world within which the 
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“animated body” is born, operates, suffers, and in the end 
dies. 

Two main questions remain in connexion with the conception 
of individuation: (i) The ground of the necessity by which 
macrocosmic Natura is differentiated into an infinite hierarchy 
of microcosmic individuals ; and (ii) the special nature of these 
derived microcosms and their “ analogy ” with the infinite and 
eternal Natura. 

(i) With the former question I will deal very briefly. It has 
already been pointed out that individuation is not a process 
posterior to the constitution of Natura naturata: in “ naturing ” 
itself Natura individuates itself to infinity ; and the only reason 
that Spinoza gives for this hierarchical self-exposition is the 
absolute infinity of the creative urge that is Natura naturans. 
“Matter was not lacking for the creation of everything con- 
ceivable by infinite intellect.” ? He refers explicitly to the causal 
principle as establishing this conclusion: because Deus is the 
perfect agent, infinite effects must issue in infinite ways from 
his immanent causality, just as the vitality of a “ definition ” 
determines the variety of the “ properties” deducible from it. 
It yields its own complete exposition in so far as its generative 


1Creation has sometimes been taken as equivalent to objectification 
of the subjective rather than as reification ex nihilo. ‘‘ Object”? and 
“subject ’ are, of course, highly ambiguous terms: in one sense an 
“object” means anything thought of or perceived (in which sense the 
Attributes of Substance are, by definition, objects of intellect equally 
with the infinite modes: yet the former belong to Natura naturans and 
are creative, the latter to Natura naturata and are created). In another 
sense an “‘ object’ means a spatio-temporal (or at least temporal) “‘ phe- 
nomenon”: a description that applies neither to Substance, Attributes, 
nor infinite modes, but only to “imaginative ’’ representations of finite 
and transfinite modes. To many “ object” and “ thing ” are interchang- 
able terms, and objectification identical with reification. We can say ~ 
with certainty that for Spinoza creation does not mean the reification 
of ideas in the divine intellect, for this is modal, and thus created. We 
know also that for him creation is not the spatio-temporalization of such 
ideas, for neither space nor time is significant for the divine intellect, 
but only for Imaginatio. I take this opportunity of saying that the diffi- 
culties advanced in my articles: ‘“‘ Knowledge, Reality, and Objectiv- 
ity’ (Minp, XLIX, N.S., p. 313, note 1, p. 329, note 1), and “On Things 
in Themselves ” (Philosophy, XIV, p. 170, note 2, p. 173, note 1) arose 
very largely from my failing to distinguish between these two senses of 
“ objectivity ”, and a tendency to accept the views that I have rejected 
above. Creation is expression, exposition, self-causation, or the realiza- 
tion of potency ; not externalization, objectification, or reification either 
ex nihilo or ex intellectu. Thus the created is not external to the creator, 
and taken in isolation from its creator is no res at all, no self-active entity. 
Further, a conceptual res is a creatum equally with its physical object or 
correlate. 2 Hth. I, App. 
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power is fully evident ; and each finite mode is in its own way 
a partial exposition of the truly individual character of Natura, 
It is not a section of Natura, for this is “infinite, unique, and 
indivisible”, but its expression, rooted in its totality, and in 
its measure and modality at once expounds under the categories 
proper to its microcosmicity, and constitutes as a subordinate 
part, the original essence of Natura. 

(ii) What, then, is the nature of this exposition, and how is 
Natura related to its infinitely varied expressions? It is not 
enough to say, though truly, that it 7s they, that their agency 
is eternally derived from its agency as abstracta, and its nature 
only fully actualized in the complete hierarchy of things. What 
is required is a detailed account of the manner in which the 
microcosm agrees with, and differs from, the macrocosm, and 
the character of their synthesis. I have discussed these questions 
in considerable detail in Aeternitas,! and I will not occupy space 
in mere repetition. Let me rather approach the subject from 
the side of Spinoza’s own characteristic assertions about the 
nature of typical finite modes. The subject is most fully 
considered in relation to human beings: I will draw attention 
first to the seemingly dual account that he gives of the durational 
and eternal existence of such a mode. “Each thing... en- 
deavours to persevere in its being . . . the conatus by which 
(it does so) is nothing but the actual essence of the thing itself. 
. . . (It) involves not a finite but an indefinite time”’.? Yet 
this indefinite durational existence is not all, for “‘ the human 
mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body but some- 
thing of it remains that is eternal”’.* Nor must it be supposed 
that Spinoza is here unfaithful to his own assertion that the 
mind is the idea of the body: the eternal part of the mind is 
_ the idea of the eternal part of the body; it is “the idea that 
expresses the essence of this or that human ‘body under the form 
of eternity’. It is open to anyone, of course, for polemical 
or less lively reasons, to rest content with the prima facie con- 
tradictoriness of these propositions : I prefer to seek their agree- 
ment—if necessary to seek even “speculatively ’’—because 
I do not believe that any thinker of Spinoza’s universally ad- 
mitted calibre is likely to leave a long-considered and well-revised, 
if posthumous, treatise such as the Ethics disfigured by obtrusive 
contradictions.5 

1 Part II, ch. viii et passim. 2 Eth. III, vi, vii, vitt. 
3 Hin. V, xxiii. 4 Eth. V, xxii. 

5 In this matter I am at one with Dr. Ewing (Short Commentary on Kant’s 

Critique of Pure Reason, p.4): ‘‘ We ought to start with the assumption that 
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It is evident, then, in the first place, that according to Spinoza 
a finite mode such as “ this or that man ”’ is not a spatio-temporal 
section of a spatio-temporal totwm or universe—not even in its 
durational part. Its conatus involves not a finite but an indefinite 
time: it is destroyed at last not by its own absolute intrinsic 
weakness but by the relatively overwhelming power of its 
other. Further, since the human mind is at once the idea 
of the body and of the “ eternal and infinite essence of God ” 2 
it is clear that a human body is never merely a limited contour 
or section of extended nature. Its reach is limited only by the 
relative impenetrability of its other. But not only is it true 
that, like his duration, man’s spatial extent and cognitive 
amplitude are determined by his perceptual penetration and 
physical “resonance ”’ in relation to the presence, power, and 
alien obscurity and impenetrability of his other: we must go 
further and deny that human existence is merely durational 
and “partial”, whether finitely or indefinitely. It is also 
partially eternal and “ nisally ” total.* It is from this situation 
that we must collect the clue to the nature of man’s finiteness, 
of his environing other, and of their relations. 

It is important, in the first place, to remember that man’s 
nature is ambiguous : he can be conceived “ as referred to God ”’, 
in which case he is Deus quatenus finitus and wholly eternal— 
a microcosm within its macrocosm in communitas with its com- 
plement to the full limit of its finiteness; he can also be con- 
ceived as “referred to himself qua finite self”, and thus as 
isolated in the degree of his finiteness from “himself and God 
and things”’. This is his “ present life’, or as moral theology 
would say, his “fallen state ’’, in which he is not wholly eternal 
but partly durational ; not in full communitas with his comple- 
ment but partly alienated from it, and engaged in strife and 
love with an imaginative other. As Natura quatenus finita he 


a great philosopher is not likely to be always contradicting himself, and 
consequently, wherever there are two interpretations one of which will 
make (him) consistent and the other inconsistent, prefer the former to 
the latter, if reasonably possible’’. Too often polemical critics and 
minute scholars act on the opposite principle. 1 Eth. IV, tii. 

2“*The human mind possesses an adequate knowledge of the eternal 
and infinite essence of God ” (Eth. II, alvii). 

*Thus man, even as body, is not merely the “ featherless biped” of 
Imaginatio, but a Natura extensa quatenus finita. Yet the principle, as 
we have seen, has also a distorted application to this distortion. 

4 Not his absolute other (i.e. that part of his complement that, even under 
Natura naturata, transcends his communitas, and thus remains unknown 
and indifferent). The imaginative other is the communing complement as 
alienated by self-reference—the hostile or friendly object of Imaginatio. 


16 
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is a microcosm fully integrated ; as temporally actual he struggles 
towards microcosmicity under the nisus of his reality. 

The finiteness of the finite mode, whether eternal or durational, 
is not a self-limited finiteness : like Substance its existence, and 
not the obstruction or destruction of existence, follows from 
its essence. True, its existence is not zdentical with its essence, 
as with Substance,! but is dependent and derivative: and this 
dependence is twofold, upon superordinate genetic causes for its 
eternity or its duration, and upon co-ordinate and subordinate 
alien causes for its nullibiety or dissolution. Yet though it is 
true that a thing can only be limited, destroyed, or prevented 
from occurring, by alien causes; though the deficiency of the 
finite mode is not the source of its durational curtailment ; this 
is its eternal finiteness, and it is this that gives entry to the 
opposition * that prevents or destroys its duration. Its positive 
content posits its existence, eternal or durational ; its relative 
deficiency is its finiteness and entails the reduction of actual 
existence to durational birth and struggle and death. 

If, then, we compare the enduring finite mode with Natura, 
we find that they agree in the connexion of essence and existence, 
but differ in so far as Natura quatenus infinita or quatenus finita 
is eternal (so that the connexion is perfected either as identity 
or as communitas), while the enduring finite mode is defective 
in that it is lacking of a remainder the absence of which at once 
lowers its “ vitality ” and exposes it to the obstruction through 
which it makes its temporary way under the nisus of its micro- 
cosmicity. It is only an emanation of Natura quatenus finita, 
and its essence cannot ensure the continuance of its existence 
among the infinite causes of an imaginatively alienated nature. 
As Natura quatenus finita its finiteness is its severance (2.e. non- 
relation) from what is wholly other; its “infinity ” is its com- 
munitas with what is common to it and to its complement ; 
but as emanated temporal self its finiteness is its deficiency of 
those factors of its perfection towards communitas with which 
it is ceaselessly urged by the spirit of the whole from which 
it is derived, and of the microcosm from which it is emanated. 
In its positive essence it shares’ with Natura active existential 
efficiency, though degraded to durational conatus by its essential 
defect. Now the actual finite mode combines in its measure 


1 Eth. I, xx. 
* But the other is not merely the opponent of the self: it is also the 
“field” within which the self exerts its conatus as a degraded temporal 
transcript of eternal active communitas. The other is at once “ field” 
and “limit”, both complement and supplement sub specie durationis. 
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both of these existences : it is at once eternal and of indefinitely 
limited duration—eternal in its intrinsic character as understood ; 
enduring in the tension of its complementary other as naively 
imagined: indefinitely, by reason of its unabated claim to 
infinity, unity, and indivisibility ; but transiently by reason of 
the relative power of the alienated causes that imaginatively 
environ it. Its actual finiteness is its real microcosmicity 
partially eccentricized to temporality by self-reference. 

Now the doctrine that the true finite mode is Natura quatenus 
fimita implies that the duality of Natura (naturans-naturata) is 
in some sort reproduced in appropriately distorted form in the 
character of this or that man: he is at once a finite extract of 
Natura naturans (a mode! of Substance), and a “ part” of 
Natura naturata. Where Natura quatenus infinita is causa sui, 
he is a finite entity derived from a causa proxima, so that the 
distinction of infinite and finite comes to concern not merely 
the nature or essence of things but, as I have said, also the 
manner of their existence. A purely infinite being exists in- 
finitely, 7.e. is eternal ; a microcosmic being exists microcosmic- 
ally under divine reference in constitutive communitas with a 
complement that is not absolutely other; and under self-refer- 
ence in indefinitely continuing commerce of co-operation and 
opposition with an imaginative other. All actual finite modes 
are corrigible finite-indefinites under the nisus of their real 
finite-infinity, 2.e. their finiteness is qualified not solely by increase 
of spatial, psychical, or temporal extent, but by objective organ- 
ization congruent with a more amply effective agency. Such 
an actual finite necessarily possesses a durational conatus eman- 
ating from and turned towards the realization of an essential 
core of creative or communal actio: in man this core is know- 
ledge and its object with their “saving nisus”; on this all 
effective conatus depends, towards this it is directed, and without 
it must lapse to the pure transeuncy of temporal non-being. 
Man, therefore, as I have said, is partly eternal and partly of 
imaginatively other-limited duration ; his agency is in part a 
depleted actio pura and in part conatus; his entity, microcos- 
micity with a “ nimbus ” of spatio-temporal objectivity .* 

1 His relative passivity or impotence partly degrades the extractum 
to modality ; so that what in Natura naturans is actio pura in him is in 
part degraded to conatus. But only in part: his knowledge (Scientia 
Intuitiva) and its object remain a limited but “ saving” actio pura. 

2 Cf. Ep. xii: “ Eternity, i.e. the infinite possession ( fruitio) of existence ”’; 
also Cog. Met., II, i: ‘‘ Infinitam existentiam aeternitatém voco’’. 


3 Hence the contrast of action and spatio-temporal objectivity is in- 
creasingly evident as we pass down the hierarchical series of entities. 
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I have now broadly adumbrated the complex relations of the 
infinite, the real finite, and the actual finite, naive and sophis- 
ticated, that a complete exposition should render intelligible : 
the limitation of the infinite that constitutes the real finite 
(i.e. the finite “‘ as referred to God ”’) finds expression in relation 
to action in the degradation of eternal creativity to communitas 
with source and complement ; the limitation of this real finite 
that constitutes the naively actual finite finds expression in 
relation to action in the partial ablation of communitas with its 
source, and the relativization of communitas with its comple- 
ment to the productivity of other-limited durational conatus ? 
as it is grasped by naive Imaginatio; the sophistication of this 
under the “aid” of time, measure, and number, reduces action 
to temporal sequence, 7.e. to sterility. In relation to entity these 
creative, emanative, and sophisticatory descents find expression 
respectively in the limitation of the totality of Natura naturata 
to the hierarchical partiality of the Natura quatenus finita (or 
individual of the n-th degree) ;* to the partly “resonant” 
and partly “ discordant ” otherness of an enduring “ individual ” 
in the presence of a not-self; and to the spatio-temporal thing 
within the indefinite aggregate of such things that constitutes 
the “common order of nature”. But the empirical “ in- 
dividual” belongs to no one of these grades unambiguously (and to 
the last not at all): it combines real finiteness as “ moral,” with 
metaphysical relativity as “natural”; it retains as essential 
“core” of derivatively eternal actio pura and of abstract totalitas.4 
It follows that though these expressions of finite limitation, eccen- 
tricity, or sophistication are diverse in relation to the two aspects 
of being: action and entity,> these aspects cannot be isolated, 


In Natura quatenus infinita there is no such contrast, for entity is identical 
with active essence and power (Hth. I, xx et xxiv); with finite modes these 
are imaginatively divorced as, under relativization and sophistication, 
entity takes imaginative form as spatio-temporal objectivity; and 
existence may be either eternal or durational: either “‘ contained in the 
Attributes ” or “actual” (ef. Eth. II, viii, Sch. et ix). 

1So far as intelligibility is congruous: for duration is by nature un- 
intelligible ; and time only speciously intelligible, and incompletely. 

2 Eth. ILI, vi-viii. 3 Eth. II, Lem. vii, Sch.; IV, iv. 

4In man, Scientia Intuitiva and its object, viz. the body in communitas 
with its complement ; but this object is not spatio-temporal. 

5 The distinction of action and entity is not, of course, that of mind 
and body, or Thought and Extension, but is present within each mode 
and each Attribute. An idea, eg., is an ideating that generates and 
expresses itself as formal essence (= objective essence of its ideatum); 
and a body is an “energizing” or “ moto-quiescence”’ that generates 
and expresses itself as extended formal essence. 
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but must be interpreted so as to exhibit their reciprocity. 
For example, the “ partiality ” of the actual finite mode cannot 
signify that as an entity it is segregated from a supposed re- 
mainder of the universe, for such division would not reciprocate 
with the relation of its agency to eternal creation, viz. of dura- 
tional agency or effort to eternal fruition ; for this is not exclusive 
subdivision, but relativization or canalization within the bounds 
of the agency of an alienated complement in relation to which 
the finite agent is actualized.1 The nature of this partial 
frustration or impedance of the agency of Natura naturans, 
and that of the reciprocal partiality of the actual finite mode as 
entity in relation to the totality of things, and their congruence, 
thus remain as problems the solutions of which must be sought 
if we are adequately to understand, or intelligently to criticize, 
Spinoza’s account of the relation of infinite and eternal Natura 
to the empirical finite singular with its “ nimbus”’ of pseudo- 
reality. 


1 We thus see that the supposed difficulty in understanding how infinite 
and eternal Deus sive Natura naturans is the “remote” cause of finite 
transient modes, arises from a false view of their finiteness, and is resolved 
when their status in Natura naturata is adequately represented as micro- 
cosmic partial abstractions of the macrocosm, and subordinate factors 
of the totality of being. For thus Deus is their cause a fortiori sive emin- 
enter : the cause of the “‘‘ make’ ( facies) of the whole universe ”’ must be the 
causa eminens of every microcosmic part of it to infinity; the cause of 
the “ infinite idea of God ’’ must, by reason of its adequate genetic power, 
be the cause of all its partial and derived expressions so far as these also 
are adequate and genetic, i.e. so far as they are microcosms reflecting 
(and thus reproducing) and constituting, in their degree and place, their 
macrocosmig source. Deus sive Natura naturans is the cause of finite, 
perishing, things also so far as they are not finite sections of Natura, but 
finite-infinites, i.e. so far as they are conceived in relation with their im- 
manent infinite source: i.e. as Natura quatenus finita. So conceived 
they are not passive, perishing, temporal emergents, but active eternal 
constituents of the hierarchical structure of Natura naturata, finitely 
and abstractedly expressing the “infinite, unique, and indivisible ” 
Natura by communitas with source and complement. It is also the 
eminent, and thus the emanating, cause of the self-referent finite modes 
with their ‘‘ nimbus” of naive Imaginatio and durational conatus, so far 
as this is positive, i.e. as “‘ referred to God ”’—their negativity needs no 
cause. Time, measure, and quantity are but “ aids” to the sophistication 
of Imaginatio; and the transitoriness, spatial limitations, and empirical 
imperviousness of finite imaginative objects only appearances of their 
intensive finitude of agency. Not only must we distinguish temporal 
sequence from eternal agency, and from durational conatus, but also spatial 
occupation, and the space that is occupied, from the physical agency of 
eternal Hxtensio, the immanent generator of infinite and eternal motus 
et quies and of the facies totius wniversi (and from the durational physical 
efficacy that is the finite body). And the same is true of the impervious 
finite soul of sophisticated Imaginatio. 
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The relation of the actual human body to the infinite motus 
et quies as it generates the facies totius universi is a matter of 
great interest and importance which, for reasons of space, I 
must leave for detailed consideration to a more ample occasion ; 
but the congruent relations between the human mind and the 
intellectus infinitus as it generates the infinita idea Dei can, per- 
haps, be shortly considered. 

The locus classicus is the letter to Oldenburg of November 20th 
1665,1 though the subject frequently breaks through in the 
various discussions of Imaginatio, and especially of fiction and 
error and their correction ; indeed, in the Ethics it is rarely far 
beneath the surface. Oldenburg had asked in his previous letter 
for Spinoza’s reasons for holding that “‘each part of nature 
accords (conveniat) with the whole of it, and coheres (cohaerat) 
with the other parts”. Spinoza’s reply deals with the question 
first of all in relation to the body, introducing the often-quoted 
analogy of the “vermiculum in sanguine”? Next he turns to 
our present topic: the human mind as a, part of nature. Here 
the relation of part and whole is the same as with body and 
extended nature, for the human mind and the “infinite idea 
of God” are the ideas of the human body and of the extended 
universe, as its power of thinking and the “ infinite intellection ” 
are the thought-counterparts of the mobility of the body and 
motus et quies. “I judge that there exists in Natura an infinite 
power of thinking which . . . contains in itself the whole of 
Natura objective. ... Next”, he goes on, “I aver (statuo) 
that the human mind is this same power, not in its infinite scope 
(quatenus infinita), perceiving the whole of Natura, but in a finite 
range of potency, viz. as it perceives only the human body ; 
and in this manner I conclude that the human mind is a part of 
a certain infinite intellect”. This is, of course, a broad state- 
ment of the classical doctrine of the Ethics, and no mere epis- 

1 Ep. xxnii. 

* The “little worm” lives in the blood as we live in our part of the 
universe, and takes each “ particle of blood ” as a separate entity moving 
independently of the others, being unaware of the control exercised over 
it by the whole circulatory system that brings its movements into harmony 
with those of the other corpuscles, and thus subordinates it as a part to 
the system as a whole. The parable is applied, mutatis mutandis, to the 
whole universe every part of which is controlled (moderantur) by the 
infinite power in infinite ways, and compelled to suffer infinite changes. 
The analogy, of course, provides no answer to the problem of the relation 
of the naive durational mobility of the finite conator, the scientific “motion” 
of spatio-temporal objects, and the changeless motus et quies of Natura 
naturata extensa. All the motions are locomotions, and the “ whole” 
is the locoquiescent seat or field of relative locomotions. 
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tolary suggestion thrown out without due consideration. In 
the Ethics, indeed, it is given greater precision: “the human 
mind is part of the infinite intellect of God ; accordingly, when 
we say that the human mind perceives this or that thing, we 
say nothing but that God has this or that idea, not in his infinite 
scope, but within that range of potency in which he is expressed 
through the nature of the human mind, or constitutes its essence ; 
and when we say that God has this or that idea not merely in 
that range of potency in which he constitutes the nature of 


‘the human mind, but in that in which he has at once also the 


idea of another thing, then we say that the human mind per- 
ceives a thing partially (ex parte) or inadequately’. I give 
the passage in full because it is a most important and carefully 
worded expression of Spinoza’s position, though he recognizes 
in the scholium that follows the difficulty and prima facie ob- 
security of its assertion to the unprepared mind.? I will add 
two further statements of the Ethics that present a somewhat 
different aspect of this relation of finite and infinite: “ To God 
material was not wanting for the creation of everything from the 
highest down to the very lowest grade of perfection ; or, to 
speak more properly, . . . the laws of his nature were so ample 
as to suffice for the production of everything conceivable by 
infinite intellect.” 3 ‘‘ Our mind, so far as it understands, is 
an eternal mode of thinking, which is determined by another 
eternal mode of thinking, and this again by another, and so to 
infinity ; so that all together form the eternal and infinite in- 
tellect of God.” 4 To these I will add, for the sake of representa- 


tive completeness, the familiar propositions of Part V: “ The 
mind can imagine nothing and remember nothing that is past 
except while the body endures (nisi durante corpore)”?; “In 


God, however, there is necessarily an idea which expresses the 
essence of this and that human body sub specie aeternitatis ”’.® 
It must be clear that if we take Spinoza’s statements to mean 
that the infinite intellect of God is an aggregate of co-ordinated 
ideas, and that the human mind is a portion of that aggregate, 
there can be no explanation of the occurrence in human experi- 
ence of what Joachim calls “ pseudo-cognizance”’ (2.e. error 
and “fact ’’, supposal or fiction, and doubt), or even naive, 


1 Eth. II, xi Cor. Cf. also II, xliti, Sch.: “‘our mind to the extent in 
which it perceives things truly is a part of the infinite intellect of God”. 
The variation, however, is only verbal, for “all ideas so far as they are 
referred to God are true” (Hth. II, xxwit). 

2 Eth. IT, xi, Sch. 3 Eth. I, App. 

4 Eth. V, xl, Sch. 5 yur et xxii. 
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assured, Imaginatio. Yet this is what Barker actually does in 
his discussion of the place of human error in the infinite intellect. 
He argues that “‘ some real difference between the human mind 
and the intellectus infinitus as existents there must surely be, 
if the one contains false ideas and the other does not. But if 
the human mind were, as respects any part of it, outside the 
intellectus infinitus the latter would not be infinite in Spinoza’s 
sense of the term. . . . It is the existence of false ideas in the 
human mind that seems to make it impossible that the mind 
should be part of the intellectus infinitus.” 1 But the conclusion 
must, therefore, surely be that the partiality of the human mind 
in the “in‘nite intellect” (7.e. the infinita idea Dei)? is not 
rightly conceived in this naive manner: the contradiction 
involved is too obtrusive for us to suppose that Spinoza could 
have overlooked it. After all, at the very lowest estimate, 
Spinoza was a thinker of some eminence. The relation of “part” 
and “‘ whole”’ must, if possible, be so understood in this con- 
nexion as to find room in the finite mind for Imaginatio, and 
even for that part of it that involves memory, error and “ fact”, 
supposal and fiction, doubt, and sophistication or rationaliza- 
tion, without also necessitating the inclusion of these in the in- 
finite intellect of God. Nor need this be regarded as the foisting 
of alien conceptions upon Spinoza, especially if his most char- 
acteristic statements, and his constant use of the “ quatenus”’, 
to say nothing of the reference to inadequate perception in the 
passage already quoted from Ethices II, xi Cor., can be shown 
to be in harmony with it, and even to require it. To suggest, 
with Barker, that “the distinction between Deus unqualified 
and Deus qualified, which professes to be only a distinction 
between two ways of regarding Deus” is no more than “a slight 
disguise for the fact that Deus qualified is not Deus but man ” ® 


1B., p. 435. 

2 Spinoza’s usage varies, but it is customary to use ‘“ intellectus in- 
jinitus” for the immediate, and “ infinita idea Dei” for the mediate, 
infinite and eternal mode. “‘Jntellectus’’ should then be translated as 
** intellection ” or “‘ comprehension ’’, not “‘ intellect’? or ‘‘ mind ”’. 

3 B., p. 437. Ido not know on what grounds Barker asserts that Spinoza 
“* professes’ to regard Deus quatenus infinitus and Deus quatenus finitus 
as “‘ two ways of regarding Deus ’’—or, indeed, what this statement means. 
Again, his translation of ““ Deus quatenus infinitus” as “‘ God unqualified ”’, 
and of “ Deus quatenus finitus” as “God qualified”, quite plainly will 
not do at all, and I do not understand how it could be defended. The 
more usual translation in terms of “range” or “‘ amplitude” is at least 
intelligible, and fails only because it lends itself to a merely extensive 
interpretation among those who imagine mind as composed of “ ideal 
contents’. The active nature of mind in Spinoza’s theory entails a 
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is not exposition (and was perhaps not intended to be), but a 
simple refusal to attempt to construe the philosopher at a crucial 
point in his account and in his most characteristic mood. 

What, then, are the essential factors of Spinoza’s account of 
the partiality of the finite mind in the infinite intellect ? Bearing 
in mind Spinoza’s conception of causality as in essence im- 
manent hierarchical production ; his assertion that the finite 
is a “remote” effect of the infinite; his doctrine that the 
“emendation of the intellect ’’ means the discovery of adequate 
causes ; and his insistence that error is nothing positive in the 
false idea, but the “ privation ” (not the absence) of knowledge ; 
can there remain the slightest doubt that he conceived the 
finite mind, not as an illusorily separated sector of the infinite 
intellect, co-ordinate with all other finite minds : a mere portion 
of an infinite “ area ”’ of ‘‘ ideal content ”, but as a subordinate 
and causally derived expression of the infinite intellect of God, 
with the imperfections entailed by its subordinate status infect- 
ing the very perfections that its derivativity necessitates ? The 
infinita idea Dei is “ infinite, unique, and indivisible”, and its 
effects must, every one, reproduce this character under the 
limitations imposed by their status as partial and subordinate. 
The production of finite minds by an infinite cause follows from 
the amplitude of the power of such a cause; the singularity 
of these finite effects is ensured by the immanency of their 
production : each is an expression of its “infinite, unique, and 
indivisible” cause; but, ex hypothesi, they are finite, they 
are indefinitely plural, they are constitutive in the infinite 
intellect (for the effects of immanent causes not only “ follow 
from”, but are inseparable from, those causes). It follows 
that their finiteness is not determined by section, but by relative 
impotence ; and the empirical finite mind is composed of a 
“core” of understanding with an indefinite “nimbus” of 
partial and confused perception which, under the depreciated 
nisus of its infinite source, 7.e. mental conatus, and in proportion 
to the power of its understanding, is corrected, and in propor- 
tion to its impotency merely suffered, in an experienced duration, 
indefinitely prolonged by the mind’s own power, but determined 
variation of effectiveness congruent with the variation of amplitude, and 
thus entails also a hierarchical interpretation such as I have commended. 
Spinoza’s constant use of ‘‘ guatenus”’’ rather than “qua” is no mere 
stylism, but is closely bound up with his rejection of the abstractional 
view of knowledge as the attribution to subjects of universal predicates, 
in favour of the concrete view of it as knowledge of real singularia— 
communia being either universal singulars (where infinite), or entia rationis 
(where finite). 
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by the superior power of its imaginative other. I hope to con- 
sider the special problems of pseudo-cognizance in due course : 
here I will refer only to the presence of naive Imaginatio in 
the actual finite mind: it is present as the complement of the 
actual understanding by which the infinity of its source, and 
the abstract wholeness of its real essence, indicate their sub- 
ordinated presence by relation with the alienated complement 
of the finite self—an indefinite supplement of confused relation 
with the other, a supplement which thereby becomes the “ field ” 
of mental endeavour after understanding, 7.e. after the discovery 
of the eternal relations of the real finite self with its complement 
under the infinite causality of its source. That causality 
eternally operates; and eternally the real finite mind under- 
stands it, so far as concerns itself and its communitas with its 
complement ; it is, indeed, constituted by this understanding : 
but not sub specie durationis. In its actual being (or its pseudo- 
being) the mind can do no more than struggle for understanding 
in proportion to its actual power—which may be nigh-impotence. 
But its total being is not divided, but only undefined, ambiguous, 
so that the ‘‘emendation of the intellect’ remains always a 
power of the finite mind congruent with its eternal reality, 
7.€. in proportion as it “feels and discovers by experience ” 
that it is eternal. It remains as an authority even in its dura- 
tional pseudo-reality, for the indefinite duration of imaginative 
experience is the depleted expression of the infinite unity of its 
source and the abstract wholeness of its reality. Nor is the 
finite mind alone, nor wholly dependent upon its own actual 
power and moral imperative ; it is never reduced to complete 
impotence (for all men desire what they take to be useful in 
increasing their vis existendi); it can be enlightened by actual 
experience, by the instruction of others, by habituation, as well 
as by the inherent nisus of the mind’s own eternal causality, 
and the depleted nisus that lingers in the confused derivativity 
of Imaginatio itself. The real essence of durational life is not 
ats temporality but its morality; not its procession from past 
to future through the present under the stress of a mechanistic 
causality, or under the inducement of a final causality ; but 
the ascent or descent of the ladder of being towards real micro- 
cosmicity and communitas or towards the futile transeuncy of 
temporal process: towards life or towards death. And the 
analogy of the ladder must not mislead us into supposing that 
this too is a temporal process from real state to real state ; the 
ladder represents the liberation or the enslavement of the soul 
itself, with its stages of illusion and realization. The ‘“ moral 
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life” is a temporal life but ‘‘ morality ”’ is not a temporal process : 
it is a “‘ process ”’ of the eternalization of time and of the temporal. 
And the “ moral good ” is a perfection supervenient upon dura- 
tional conatus, not an “‘end” that we pursue. Still less is it a 
chance product of mechanistic transeuncy. 

Whether Taylor would regard such a doctrine of creative in- 
dividuation, self-referent emanation, and imaginative sophistica- 
tion as a genuine Monism or Pantheism is a matter of little 
philosophical importance: Spinoza neither wished to found a 
“school” nor to join one. What interested him, and was, indeed, 
his main preoccupation as a philosopher, was the errant etiology 
of “this present life’’, and the congruent way of its salvation 
by “the emendation of the intellect”, i.e. by its redintegration 
sub specie aeternitatis. It is the characteristic illusion of 
“commonsense” and of tlie “ scientific mind” that the way 
of understanding is by an increasing rationalization (7.e. sophis- 
tication) of empirical data taken as absolute, inerrable, verificatory 
norms. But this leads, and can lead, only to increasing scepticism 
as the inadequate apprehension of the finite experient progres- 
sively reveals its inadequacy under development towards an 
antinomical spatio-temporal metric nonentity. The way of 
understanding, as distinct from the way of temporal subservience 
and utility (in which metric science is fully at home), is by meta- 
physical transcendence ; by the retracing of the errant steps of 
the finite mind as it emanates from its eternal communitas with 
its fount and with its complement under self-reference; by 
the de-relativizing of “this present life” and of its objects, 
and their redintegration to their real created form as “ referred 
to God”. Not that the dialectic steps of the self in its self-ex- 
ploration by emanation and salvation are evidence of funda- 
mental vice in the created finite individual (for the created 
self, qua self, is self-referent, though qua created it is God- 
referent), but that not reality but pseudo-reality belongs to the 
projection and relative alienation of Natura that, with some 
drollery, we call “the ‘commonsense’ world”; and that its 
pseuditas develops towards nullity under the specious rational- 
ization, with time, measure, and number as essential auzilia, 
that gives birth to what, with even broadening humour, we are 
apt to crown as “ the universe of ‘ science’ ”’. 


(To be concluded.) 











III.—_ REALITY. 
By J. Latirp. 


It is notorious that many philosophers believe and assert that 
the quest for reality is philosophy’s principal business. It is 
also apparent that philosophers do not agree about what they 
attempt to convey when they use the term “reality”. Indeed 
their differences may be so acute that there is little hope of a 
settlement in this fundamental matter. 

Consider, for instance, the opening sentences of a recent very 
skilful book on metaphysics by a brilliant writer: “‘ Metaphysics 
is the search for the real. It follows that the notion of reality 
is not the same as the notion of mere being or existence, for if 
the real were simply identical with whatever has being, there 
would be no occasion to search for it. A man to find the real, 
would need only to open his eyes.” 

Many of this author’s readers, I suppose—and I am not talking 
about tyros—would accept his argument gratefully as a clear 
statement of what ought to be common form. Others would 
read it with consternation and would retort, at the very least, 
that the argument would collapse if we could not assume that 
our “eyes”? never deceived us. (It seems unlikely that the 
“eyes” could be just the almond-shaped things that are duly 
equipped with cornea, iris, and optic nerve.) 

Plainly, however, the word “ reality ” is frequently used both 
in philosophy and elsewhere. We may therefore consider some 
of the main (and of the different) things that speakers mean to 
convey when they use it. 


I 


One such intention should not be very hard to interpret. The 
real is contrasted with the illusory, the fictitious and the spurious, 
an allied trio not quite identical each with each. 

The term “illusory ” has a pretty wide range, but its general 
purport may here be sufficiently indicated by referring to some 
illusion of sense, let us say to a mirage. The only time that I 
ever saw a mirage, so far as I can recall, was about twenty years 
ago when my eyes told me that there was a continuous chain of 
low rocks across the St. Lawrence about two hundred miles east 
of Quebec. The phenomenon may be sufficiently described for 
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present purposes by saying that there was no such chain of low 
rocks although I and my shipmates, to use ordinary language, 
“saw them clearly ”’. 

The fictitious is rather different. Quite frequently there may 
be something delusive in it. In melodramas there are hisses for 
the villain who in private life may be a blameless creature. 
Judging from my own experience, however, I should say that I 
am very seldom deluded in this way when I am occupied with 
what I know to be fiction. When I read about Captain Costigan 
or about Mr. Micawber I know perfectly well and all the time 
that there were no such persons. There is no temporary quasi- 
belief or make-believe (to say nothing of whole-hearted belief) 
as there is in the case of the mirage. (If I raise the question 
whether Captain Costigan was “true to life’? or whether Mr. 
Micawber was mostly Dickens’s father, I am dealing no longer 
with fiction, and I know that I am not.) 

The word ‘spurious ” (which may be opposed to “real” in 
the sense of authentic or genuine) is commonly applied to products 
of art which are meant to deceive and very frequently do so. 
Thus a forged signature is a “‘ real” piece of penmanship, but not . 
by the party who is wronged. A spurious Treasury note is a 
“real”? piece of inscribed paper, but not by the presses of 
the Bank. 

In all three cases the “real” as opposed to the illusory, the 
fictitious and the spurious has a perfectly good and readily 
intelligible meaning. 

It is not uncommon to lump the above trio together (probably 
along with some other companions), to call them all “‘ appear- 
ances ” and to contrast “‘ appearances ”’ tout court with “ reality ”’. 
This has always seemed to me to be a very odd proceeding. As 
I apprehend, ‘‘ appearances ”’ have to be understood in an un- 
usual and inconvenient sense if they are held to be necessarily 
opposed to “reality”. I should say, quite contrariwise, that if 
x appears to be such and such, there is some reason for believing 
that it 7s such and such. Here the proper distinction, I submit, 
is between the prima facie and the more fully examined. Why 
on earth should a prima facie case not be sustained after closer 
investigation ? Even if it is assumed that an “ appearance ”’ is 
always superficial there is surely no need for believing that the 
superficial is always false, or that its superficies cannot be a fair 
sample of a thing’s entirety. 

In short, an appearance need not be delusive, and if it isn’t 
delusive there is no occasion for opposing it to “reality”. This 
comment would be apposite whether “appearance” is taken 
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(narrowly) to mean “ sense-appearance ”’ or is understood (more 
liberally) to include any prima facie look, intellectual, mnemic, 
introspective or what not. To be sure, various perplexities 
would arise if “x appears”’ is translated into “‘x presents an 
appearance” (or “‘apparition”’). In that idiom we may be 
plausibly invited to hold both that an “apparition ” is an (un- 
real) ghost and that it must be “real” because it really is true 
that x appears. I should say that if in particular cases (say in 
the case of sense-data) it can be shown that there are such 
apparitions there is no problem about their “reality”. If not, 
there is again no problem and no need to manufacture one. 

Summing up this part of the discussion I would say that 
wherever one can assert ‘‘ There is” with truth, one has, eo ipso, 
to do with “reality”. In this way of looking at “ reality ” 
(which is common and legitimate both in ordinary speech and 
in philosophy) patience should be sufficient to disentangle any 
perplexities that may arise. Thus of a dream it is correct to 
say that people ‘really’ dream, and, dreaming, seem to be 
confronted with what they would describe, say, as a winged horse 
or a purple cow. It is not true, in any intelligible sense, that 
there are winged horses or purple cows. 

I shall add a single brief comment in this connection. In one 
of its uses the term “real”? conveys emphasis and nothing more. 
“Tt is so”, “It really is so”, “ As a matter of fact it is so”, 
“Verily it is so in actuality’. All such statements appear to 
me to be simply ways of being emphatic, like using italics, or 
raising one’s voice, or speaking in an impressive whisper. 


II 


Some people say that the real is the concrete, and this assertion, 
‘I surmise, is apt to win a readier assent than is wholly to the 
liking of many who make it. For the common man would say : 
** Yes, it is bodies that are concrete and bodies are what I have 
in my mind when I speak about ‘ reality’ ”’. The common man, 
it is true, might be forced to admit (if he could be induced to pay 
attention to certain mildly technical terms) that if a “ body ” 
meant ‘“‘a physical continuant directly or indirectly sense- 
authenticated ” it might be doubtful whether sensa were not the 
‘reality ’ and ‘ bodies’ mere ‘constructions’. He might also 
believe, if rather shakily, that souls or minds are “ concrete ”’ as 
well as bodies, and consequently that introspective authentication 
should be coupled with sense-authentication in this matter of 
evidence of the concrete. Such divergences from the original 
statement, however, would be refinements of it rather than a 
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radical change in it. On the other hand, a good many philo- 
sophers would find this interpretation of the ‘ concrete ’ unpleas- 
antly crass and crude. 

One of the commonest uses of the word ‘ concrete’ is its use 
as a contrast-term to ‘abstract’; but abstraction is a very 
prickly philosophical topic. Very few, I suppose, believe quite 
literally, or rather quite etymologically, that abstraction is a 
species of removal. They would admit that its omissions, if it 
does omit, are a kind of neglecting rather than a kind of abolition. 
For the most part, however, a philosopher’s account of abstrac- 
tion is an account of what he takes the abstracta to be, 7.e. an 
account of “universals”, or of “generals”, or of “ general 
facts’. Of these there are many theories as all the world knows 
—universalia ante res and in rebus, universals as mental concepts 
or as images or as other mental deputies, universals as mental 
devices perhaps of an even subtler kind, and, in the extremes of 
nominalism, universals as merely a certain class of words. 

The common man would probably hold that the abstracta in 
all or at any rate in most of these senses are somehow or other 
“unreal”. By this he need not mean more than that it is not 
true that “there are” abstracta in the same sense as “ there 
are”’ bodies. Philosophers, however, would divide themselves 
sharply into warring cliques. For some would say that “ reality ” 
means or at any rate is confined to the sense-authenticated. 
Others would say that the thought-evidenced is just as “ real” 
as the sense-evidenced. A third party would hold that the 
infinite (or perhaps the ‘“ concrete universal ’’) alone is “ real ” 
and is “intelligible through and through”’, the opacity of the 
senses being a hindrance and not a help, however true it may be 
that sense in its blind way is practically the most impressive 
although speculatively the least informative evidence of ‘ reality ’. 
In an airier fashion it might be held that an intellectual selection 
from ‘reality ’ need not be more ‘ unreal’ than a sense-selection 
from ‘reality’. It is different ; but that may be all. 

In such philosophising the ‘concrete’ changes meaning so 
often as to resemble shifting sand, and we may doubt whether 
any common and useful residue of meaning remains. The point 
is connected with a familiar doctrine in a number of manuals of 
elementary logic, the doctrine, namely, that a quality is ‘ con- 
crete ’’ when it holds of a concrete thing but is ‘abstract’ when 
contemplated in itself alone. That has always seemed to me to 
be a very odd view, as if whiteness itself were reified when it 
became the white in “this igloo is white”. It is surely simpler 
to believe that a quality is just a quality although “ this quality 
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holds of x” is a very different statement from “this quality 
means such and such ”’. 

Ihave mentioned the point partly because the statement 
“the real is the concrete ” is so often made and has to be dis- 
cussed with special reference to the consequence generally drawn 
from it, viz. that abstracta are “unreal”? in some sense and 
degree. But I had another reason. As it seems to me the 
various shifts to which so many philosophers are put in inter- 
preting such a doctrine tend to show that “ there is” does not 
mean, say, to be sense-authenticated or to be thought-authen- 
ticated. I would suggest that “to be” means quite simply 
“to be’ and never means “ to be in a certain way ”’, or “ to be 
perceived ”’, or “‘ to be weakly or strongly verifiable ”’, or “ to be 
bodily ’’, or “‘ to be enduring ’’, or “to be relevant’. And if it 
doesn’t mean any such thing it cannot imply any such thing, in 
the old-fashioned sense of “imply” which nowadays is some- 
times called “ logical entailment ”’. 

I would further suggest that these discussions about the 
reality or unreality of that which “is ” would not even 
appear to be forcible if there were not a confusion between 
epistemology and ontology—in short, unless an untenable theory 
of ‘epistemological objects’ were surreptitiously introduced. 
According to this doctrine, whenever you say “there is an 2” 
you ought to go on to ask, “ Is it a thought-z or a sense-z or an 
image-z, etc., etc. ?”’ and you should also proceed to say that if 
x can be thought and sensed and imaged there are then three 2’s, 
the thought-«, the sense-x and the image-x. This kind of episte- 
mological reification appears to me to be just what we do not 
assert when we assert “there is”. On the contrary, when we 
make that statement we believe that 2 may be explored by very 
various human faculties and, frequently at least, that it is 
humanly inexhaustible. There is no “ it-as-I-prehend-it ’’, “‘ it- 
as-you-prehend-it ”’, etc., etc., im rerum natura. Any epistemo- 
logical inferences that may be drawn are matters of status and 
not of ontological characteristics. It is quite true that if I think 
x, if I sense x (and so forth) I am using different faculties and so 
that my attitude towards ~ is different. But there is no such 
being as an “ attitudinised x”’. 

If this be remembered it seems plain that the concrete does 
not permit of degrees, although there may be various degrees of 
abstraction in our thoughts about it. 


III 


The question may be raised whether “ being ”’ and “ existence ” 
are identical. 
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An apparently clear distinction between the two was familiar 
in British philosophy some little time after the turn of the century. 
The idea was that “‘ being” was a genus of which “ existence ” 
and “subsistence ” were the distinct species. Anything a man 
could name or appear to think about was said to “ have being ”’, 
but of the entities which were said to “ have being” only some 
existed. The things or (shall I say ?) the thingumbobs that were 
said to subsist were said, at any rate in certain quarters, to 
comprise a remarkably motley collection of universals, fantasies, 
dream-castles, hallucinations, contradictions—in short a col- 
lection in which some very respectable thingumbobs rubbed 
shoulders with a whole lot of promising candidates for a Miltonic 
Limbo. 

The basis of the theory appears to have been that every thought, 
however absurd, must refer to something; which something, 
consequently, must ‘“‘ have being” in some intelligible sense. It 
was impossible to hold that all such objects-of-thought existed— 
for the thingumbobs included round squares which couldn’t 
exist, and thingumbobs like Mr. Pecksniff which didn’t exist. 
All, however, were said to “ have being ”’. 

It seems plain that there was no need for a great many of these 
thingumbobs. Every thought intends or pretends to characterise 
something (at any rate if the word “characterise” is taken 
widely to include the ascription of relations as well as the ascrip- 
tion of qualities); but it may not succeed in its efforts. If it 
doesn’t succeed there is no need at all for supposing that never- 
theless it creates a thingumbob which “has being’. There are 
the thoughts, e.g. of a dreamer. It is possible that there are such 
entities as dream-pictures or images. The dreams in certain 
senses may be said to be ‘ of’ or to have as their ‘ intent’, say, 
Scottish humour or Honolulu icicles. It doesn’t follow that 
there is Scottish humour or a Honolulu icicle in any sense at all. 

In view of this, the alleged distinction between “ being ” and 
“existence ”’ wears an altered look. But what are we to say 
about “ existence ” ? 

In general, I think, we have a fairly well-defined if rather 
crude world-picture, and tend to define “ existence ” in terms of 
that world-picture, unless indeed we are mathematicians engaged 
in proving “existence” theorems. This world-picture is a 
picture that purports to be the representation of a single order 
of space-time-motion which might be described as the executive 
order of the world. Everything that exists is held to have a place 
(however “ place ” may be defined) in that single executive order. 
This general statement, it is true, might have to be stretched if 
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we believed that souls exist and are strictly discarnate. Dis- 
carnate or not, however, all the souls we know of have a peculiar 
relation to a living body which does “ exist ” in the sense required. 
The statement would also be transfigured by theologians who 
believed in a “sacramental” universe, but not necessarily in a 
way that disputed the pedestrian and secular assertions that were 
made above. 

' The substantial point, however (if I am right in what I have 
said about “existence”? as commonly understood), is that 
existence in this sense has a meaning, a characterising meaning, 
that cannot be reduced to a simple “there is”. Even if it be 
true that we never truly assert “‘ there is” unless we are also 
entitled to assert that “that which is” functions in a determinate 
way in or in connection with a definite place in the physical 
universe, the fact remains that, “there is”, as such, does not 
mean or imply anything of the sort. Existence, in this (very 
usual) sense of the term, is a characterising predicate. Quite on 
the contrary the “is” in “ there is ”’, even if it be in some:sort a 
predicate is not a characterising predicate. To assert “ there is ” 
is not to characterise anything, but only to assert the feasibility 
of characterisation in a determinate case. It can be denied in 
one way only, namely, by “there isn’t’. To assert existence in 
the sense above described is to assert two things, namely, that 
there is an x and that it plays a determinate part in or in specific 
connection with a determinate place in the physical universe. It 
can be denied in two ways: either by “there isn’t any x” or 
by “there is an x but it doesn’t play the part alleged. It plays 
another part.” 

Thus we reach the same conclusion as at the close of the last 
section, where it was shown that “ to be’ cannot mean “ to be a 
body ” or the like. It may be noted, however, that “existence” 
in the above sense resembles “ there is” in at least one respect 
additional to the fact that it includes “there is”. It does not 
admit of degrees. It is nonsense to say that x “exists more ” 
than y. It may be a bigger, a stronger, a more lasting piece of 
existence than y ; but each if it exists just does exist. 

The parallel in all three sections may deserve attention. The 
real as opposed to the illusory does not admit of degrees although 
illusion does. (The opposite opinion can only be defended by 
falsely supposing that ideas may mingle with that to which they 
profess to refer in such a way as to produce epistemological 
objects.) The concrete as opposed to the abstract does not 
admit of degrees, although there may be degrees of abstraction in 
some intelligible sense. Existence also does not admit of degrees. 
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Is there a use of the word “ reality ” in which it does admit of 
degrees ? 

If this question is simply about usage the answer would seem 
to be very easy. There is at least one fairly common use of 
“reality ” in which there are degrees. ‘‘ These things are very 
real to me ”’ is the sort of statement we have all heard from the | 
pulpit and from other places. There are no grounds for supposing 
that the speaker has abused the King’s English. From the fact 
that there is such a usage, however, we are not entitled to infer 
that philosophers should make a practice of using the same 
term “ reality ” in ways that differ so materially as both to include 
and to reject a difference of degree, and we are not compelled to 
believe that the slippery surface of current usage in this matter 
has any profound philosophical significance. I shall try to show 
that it is not profoundly significant and that, if “reality ” does 
not admit of degrees, it is quite easy to see how a phrase like 
“These things are very real to me ” should come to be used. 

Quite recently I have come across the assertion that the real is 
just the interesting (and in a book on metaphysics that was more 
than highly competent). If that were the truth it would surely 
be better to say “interesting”? when you meant it. Your 
language would be clear, and you would avoid the appearance 
of a mystical profundity that should never have been suspected. 
Clearly, however, “ these things are very real to me ”’ could not 
be translated with even a pretence at accuracy into “I find these 
things very interesting”. Dreams and fictions of the fancy-may 
be very interesting ; but a man who knew they were only dreams 
and fictions would not usually be inclined to say that they were 
“very real” to him. Trivialities may be very interesting but 
are not “ very real”’ to anyone who admits their triviality. We 
must hold, I think, that “ very real” in this usage implies (a) that 
the man is firmly convinced that there are such things and 
(b) that he is very much in earnest about them, finding them 
profoundly impressive. Obviously there are degrees in the 
strength of our convictions and in the extent to which we are 
impressed or in earnest. 

Some light upon this matter may be derived from Hume’s 
analysis of -“‘ belief”, by which he meant belief in “ reality ” 
or in “ real existence’. No one could have stated the doctrine 
that existence is not a characterising predicate more firmly than 
Hume—“ To reflect on anything simply ”’, he said,1 “and to 
reflect on it as existent are nothing different from each other. 


1 Treatise, Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 65. 
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That idea when conjoined with the idea of any object makes no 
addition to it.” In short, when there is belief in existence, 
existence is not an idea. What happens, then, when we “ join 
belief to the conception ” of anything whose reality or existence 
we accept and assert? According to Hume, “ This act of the 
mind has never yet been explained by any philosopher and 
therefore I am at liberty to propose my hypothesis concerning it ”.1 

Hume had begun his book by emphasising the impressiveness 
of sensation, the “force and liveliness”’ with which sense-im- 
pressions “strike upon the mind”’.? If this “force and liveii- 
ness ” were just the intensity of the sensations it would charac- 
terise them, and therefore be, in Hume’s language, an “ idea”. 
Much of his early discussion in the Treatise is spoilt by his failure 
to prevent such an interpretation; but as he warmed to his 
theme he made it quite clear that he was dealing with something 
that was “ felt rather than conceived ’’,? with the “ manner ” in 
which we are impressed by an “impression” and not with a 
characteristic of the impression. Words like “firm ”’, “ solid ”, 
“real’’, “more present to us” might suggest what he meant 
in a roundabout way (he said).4 The involuntariness of belief 
in existence had its importance; but the “true and proper 
name ”’ for the feeling or sentiment was just belief [in existence] 
“a term that everyone sufficiently understands in common life ’’.5 

According to Hume the palmary instance of this impressiveness, 
this “reality ” that was felt but not conceived, was sensation, 
and was best and most simply indicated by the ostensive method 
of asking any Briton at random to distinguish between his 
sensations when he touches an icicle and even his liveliest imagi- 
nation of an icicle in the frozen Caucasus. In order, however, 
to give an account ‘of what everyone understands by “real 
existence’ in common life, he had somehow to include Julius 
Caesar and the other side of the moon, and so he went on to argue 
that memory and causal association could be interknit with sensa- 
tion in such a way as to have the equivalent of the tang of sensory 
impressiveness and were therefore to be accepted as “realities ” 
or as “ real existences’. Whether Hume did or did not succeed 
in this ambitious enterprise is not our present question. But 
one point is obvious. If, like anyone in common life, we accept 
the fact of Julius Caesar’s existence we do so despite the absence 
of any discernible sensory tang in our thoughts about that 
remote and noble Roman. What is more, if we accept Julius 
Caesar’s reality we accept his equal reality with the loudest 


1 Treatise, Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 97. Psd. 
3 P. 627 (italics Hume’s). 4P. 629. 5 P. 629. 
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explosion that startles us now. The sensory tang, on Hume’s 
theory would be an unchallengeable credential to realitt-status. 
Its blood relations, even if rather remote, would be deemed to 
have sufficient credentials because of their pedigree. But when 
the credentials were accepted all who were admitted would 
enjoy the same status. Impressiveness is a thing of degree. 
The reality-status, according to Hume’s theory, would not be a 
thing of degree. 

I have made this sketchy little excursion into Hume’s theory 
of “ belief in existence ” because it seems to me to indicate how 
easy it would be to pass from “ reality ” (in the sense of a special 
impressiveness to the feeling) to “real existence” which admits 
of no degrees. To say ‘“‘ These things are very real to me” need 
not be much more than to say “ These things have for me the 
force of a sensation or, at any rate a comparable aggressiveness ”’. 
In the same way things that were less “real” could be things 
that were impressive to the feeling but less aggressive than 
anything that had the sensory tang. There is no occasion at all 
for supposing (and nobody in common life ever does suppose) 
that of the things we admit to exist those that impress (or possess 
or obsess) us most, those about which we are most in earnest, 
those that are most serious for us, ‘exist more than the others. 

These statements may be checked rather easily, I think, by 
considering “‘ unreality ” in the sense appropriate to the present 
section of this essay. All of us, I suppose, without being psycho- 
pathic, have had the sort of experience in which it would be 
natural to say that everything, or most things, seemed “ unreal ” 
for the time being. When some calamity has numbed us, when 
our settled ways are suddenly upset, when there is some unwonted 
climatic condition such as a warm and windless day in a north 
of Scotland spring, we are apt to describe our state of mind with 
the help of the word “unreal’’. Unless we are quite definitely 
psychopathic, however, we do not mean, and are never supposed 
to mean, that in such cases we are denying the existence of our 
bodies and our furniture and our houses and our lawns. We only 


‘mean that we are experiencing an unusual detachment from such 


surroundings and, as we say, are losing grip of them. We are 
taking them less seriously than in the common way. 


V 


He who would discuss “ being” is often expected to discuss 
“not-being ” too. 70 dv Kal 7d yy dv seems still to be with us, 
at any rate among neo-scholastics ; and it has a long Platonic, 
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Plotinian and scholastic tradition behind it. According to 
Miss Dorothy Sayers in a recent book, “it is all very well for 
Marlowe’s Faustus to exclaim impatiently, ‘ Bid oncaymeon 
farewell ’"—the inquisitive mind of man finds it very difficult to 
bid farewell to this intriguing subject ”.1 

So I shall try to say something about it, but only in a very 
general way. I am not a competent Platonist, or Plotinian, or 
medievalist. I should need another lifetime to become one. 

What has now to be discussed, I suppose, is something like this. 
Reality (it is said) is pure being without any trace of non-being 
or nothingness. But all changing things and all finite things— 
everything, in short, of which we commonly say “ There is or 
there was a so and so”’ —is infected with nothingness in some 
degree (which, indeed, is another way of saying that changing or 
finite things fall short of reality). 

An analysis (or what purports to be an analysis) of negation is 
sometimes supposed to clinch the matter; and it is plain that 
negation is a life-line of logic, as for instance in the law of contra- 
diction. Consequently, if the analysis of negation involved this 
“nothingness”, the debate would certainly be about fundamentals. 

As it seems to me, anyone who affirms that “ vis such and such ” 
is at the same time denying that x has any property inconsistent 
with “such and such”. Such negation, I submit, is co-ordinate 
with affirmation and implies no shadow of debility, to say nothing 
of “ nothingness ’’, in the negative. 

An opponent might say that the very notion of inconsistency 
or of incompatibility gives the lie to what I have been saying, 
and might argue thus: Incompatibility should not be confused 
with mere otherness. For x may be “such and such” and may 
also be other than “such and such”. For instance, “sour” 
is other than “red ”’, quite a different predicate. But it would 
be false to infer that x cannot be red because it is sour. What 
then is incompatible otherness ? It must be the particular kind 
of otherness in which a predicate is rebuffed by some different 
(or “other”’) predicate. But only positives or reals exclude, 





negatives or nothingnesses being incapable of any such feat. 


Thus the debility (or, sometimes, the subjectivity) of the negative 
is supposed to be proved. 

I have to confess that this idea of positive characters floating 
around and jockeying for position and striving desperately to 
get themselves affirmed, for all the world as if they were ghosts 
attempting to effect an entrance into a living body, appears to me 
to be mere mythology. The meaning would seem to be that 


1 The Mind of the Maker, p. 78. 
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when a penny stamp, say, has accepted the services of redness 
the redness triumphantly keeps the brown of the twopenny stamp 
and the blue of the twopence-halfpenny stamp at bay until, fading, 
it partially surrenders to a dingy whiteness. That sort of talk 
may be appropriate to dyes and to dirt but it is not appropriate 
to predicates. If the positive in some sense is posited it is never 
an executive agent. Incompatible predicates are just the 
predicates which are not both true of a given subject in a given 
sense. There is no strength of the positive'and debility of the 
negative behind the fact. 

Accordingly I submit that the analysis of negation in its 
ordinary sense—the sense in which we say that snow is not green 
or that a Liberal is not a Fascist—gives no support at all to this 
doctrine of nothingness and its debilitatmg miasma. Indeed it 
would destroy itself if it did so; for it is only positives that 
debilitate. Nothingnesses, not being positives, cannot enfeeble. 
To treat them so is to treat them now as complete metaphysical 
vacuities and anon as the forcible and pestilential hosts of dark- 
ness warring with the clean and the bright. True, if we deny 
the maxim, Ex nihilo nihil fit, in nihilum nil potest reverti, we may 
say that 2, like an old soldier in the song, may just fade away of 
itself and not be destroyed by any outside foe ; or that it may 
just pop out of existence. But if we go on to say that nothingness 
compels it to do so, we are not rejecting this hoary maxim but 
accepting the maxim in a crazy, topsy-turvy way that doesn’t 
make sense. We are saying, in fact, that wherever there is a 
certain something (viz. nothingness) it must come out of another 
particular something which is a nothingness. 

As we have seen, the statement ‘‘ There is X and it is blue ” 
may be denied either by the statement ‘‘ There isn’t any X at 
all” or by the statement “ Yes, there is X but it isn’t blue ”’. 
“Nothingness ” would apply to the first of these only, and not 
to the second. In the usual case, however, negation by means 
of a characterising predicate is of the second sort only and does 
not so much as contemplate the first. In other words, it doesn’t 
so much as contemplate the assertion of nothingness or non-being 
—irrespective of the further question whether when we say, for 
instance, that X isn’t blue we also mean to say, by a sort of 
“ material’ logic, that it isn’t blue because it is yellow (or for 
some similar but vaguer reason). We may indeed deny that X 
exists. If we do so, however, we cannot be taken to mean that 
there is a non-X, that is to say that a non-existent X nevertheless 
exists. 

As I have said, the above remarks are not intended to be a 
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piece of Platonic exegesis, or an exegesis of anything in the 
Platonic tradition. I fear I have so little sympathy with and so 
little comprehension of statements to the effect that the copula 
“is” asserts participation in anything, imitation of anything, 
union or mingling with anything that I am quite unable to carry 
on a discussion in these terms. I am fairly confident, however, 
that if I could be brought to see that penny stamps are red 
because they participate in, imitate or unite themselves with pure 
redness, I should have a very long way to go before I could admit 
that anything participated in or imitated the character of “ being ” 
to say nothing of non-being. It also seems to me to be an abuse 
of language to say that there are half-beings. There are half- 
wits ; and half-wits may be only half of what a man should be. 
But that is quite a different story. 


VI 


We have still to discuss the doctrine of that which is said to be 
“beyond Being ’’, “ beyond beings” or “‘ beyond existence ”’. 

The doctrine as I suppose took its rise in the cryptic éwéxewa 
tns ovoias of Plato’s Republic, 509 b. In the context odoud 
refers to the objects of science, not to sensible things ; but the 
analogy that is being exploited is that of the sun which is said to 
impart both visibility and vitality to the things that are seen. 
“The Good ” in the context, is said to stand to knowledge and 
its objects as the sun stands to vision and the visible. If it is 
ever permissible to squeeze analogies quite dry the simile of the 
sun would suggest rather strongly that “The Good ” is in some 
sense ‘‘ beyond being” when “ being ” is conformable to science 
(not to vulgar sense) ; and the fact that Glaucon interposes with 
a smile of protesting bewilderment may be intended to emphasise 
the extreme profundity of the question. It might also, however, 
be a veiled apology for a figure that had become dangerously 
over-strained. The sentences immediately succeeding do not 
forbid this alternative interpretation. 

However that may be, it is notorious that for neo-Platonists 
like Proclus and for a long subsequent tradition ‘‘ beyond- 
beingness ” became a technical term freely bandied about with 
all the familiarity of a catchword. Thus in Book L of Proclus’s 
Elements of Theology words and phrases like jepovavos, éréxewa 
ovoias Kai Cwijs Kai vot, éméxewa tav dvrwy abound, and are 
said to apply to the Divine Henads as well as to The One. 

If “beyond being” meant “ other-worldly ”, hyperphysical, 
supernatural, the “sacramental” dimension of a “‘ sacramental 
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universe ”’ it would not be unintelligible whether or not it was 
acceptable. As we have seen, however, that was not what was 
meant although, in a minor way, it might be included in what 
was meant. Ultimately what was meant was that The One or 
The Good could not accept any predicate whatever without 
suffering a metaphysical dismemberment that must in the end 
be impossible. Even to predicate unity of The One was to commit 
this error ; and similarly, it was an error to predicate “ Being ”’ 
of The One, although ‘“ Being” was the predicate highest in 
honour and the goal of scientific insight as opposed to opinion, 
guess-work, practical assumptions, sensation, memory and the 
rest. 

One consequence was that negation though sternly refused 
admission by the public entrance was privately hustled in by 
devious routes and put right in the front of the platform. For 
now it appeared that a negative predicate, despite all its defects, 
might be less misleading than a positive predicate. All predica- 
ation dismembered. The One was always intact and inviolable 
and these negatives said a truer thing than any positive could 
say. Hence the via negativa, much employed in theology. 

This unexpected reinstatement of negation, with a peerage to 
make up for previous neglect and obloquy, might be defended 
on the ground that what the negative now expressed was the 
imperfection of all our ideas, and so was quite a different use of 
the negative from the use that had. been handled so roughly. 
Such intellectual modesty may not ultimately be distinguish- 
able from scepticism. Still it evokes a certain sympathy, and 
attempts may be made to mitigate the scepticism of it by holding 
that our weaknesses in this kind do not occur when we breathe 
the common air of science. It is only when we reach the rarefied 
air of high theology that this particular intellectual black-out 
occurs—or so we are told.’ 

If, in some such way, we distinguish between that which we 
are trying to comprehend and the various notions we use in the 
attempt, we should certainly be disowning “ epistemological 
objects ” and the sort of intellectual phenomenalism that would 
identify existence with logical essence. ‘If so, so” as a reader 
of Dickens might say. Any one, however, who sets out along 
the via negativa in this spirit is confessing in the very act that 
“is? can never be tortured into “isness”. On the contrary 
he is distinguishing between that which is, that of which he says 
“‘ there is ” on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the various 
characterising predicates which he ascribes to it. The same is 
true of his distinction between The One and unity; it should 
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have led to a drastic revision of the theory. Instead it led 
to the absurdity of “ beyond-beingness ” or “ beyond-isness ”’, 
Umepovoidtns. What was wrong was the “isness ”’, the odovdrys 
itself. There is no such characterising predicate. 

A curious development of this remarkable doctrine was the 
metaphysics of emanation, procession or descent from The One 
to the many and of reversion or ascent from the many to The 
One. This piece of metaphysics may have appeared to be more 
philosophical although less picturesque than the parallel Christian 
doctrine of creation and redemption, and it is not, as such, 
condemned by its mistaken reliance upon an obsolete piece of 
physics, viz. the belief that the sun radiates light and heat without 
loss to its own substance. The proper metaphysical question is 
whether there is any intelligible interpretation of the “ reality ” 
or “‘isness”’ of the ens realissimum which would justify or even 
permit this procession and reversion. 

The ens realissimum is supposed to “ proceed” (logically or 
temporally or in a mixed logico-temporal way) to entia of lesser 
reality and eventually to entia that are merely real, to thin 
starvelings whose only property is their “isness”’.; and the 
reverse is asserted in the ascent from mere to greater and ulti- 
mately to the fullest reality. Hence many blessings flow, especi- 
ally to certain harassed theologians. According to some of them 
perfection (or fuliess) “not being jealous ” spills over into less 
perfect (or more attenuated) being. In doing so it does not 
surrender one whit of its own perfection much less impoversih 
itself by its generosity ; and although it is not clear that the 
generosity produces any advantage (for the perfect cannot become 
more perfect, the maximum quantum of reality cannot exceed 
the maximum) The One may be said to manifest itself to the 
lesser reals, to provide a mirror for itself and the like. A further 
and a signal theological advantage is supposed to be that the 
theory enables philosophers to eat their cake and to keep it too. 
For lesser reality, it is said, is lesser only because of its admixture 
with negativity or nothingness; and nothingness is nothing. 
Thus the One is All; and all the time (if time there be). When 
it is mixed with nothingness in various degrees there is still just 
the One. When it is not so mixed there is again just the One 
(and even the word “ when ” implies a nothingness that is made 
by nothingness and so is not made at all). So the Ideal is always 
Actual, the redemption is always accomplished, the immanence 
and transcendence of the One is not a problem at all. 

Comment, I think, is superfluous. 
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IV.—DISCUSSION. 
GOEDELIAN SENTENCES : A NON-NUMERICAL APPROACH. 


THE purpose of this note is to make clearer, for the benefit of those 
who have little taste for the intricacies of mathematical logic, the 
general significance of Goedel’s important logical discoveries! In 
Goedel’s own exposition the relation between certain linguistic and 
certain arithmetical issues is extremely intimate: the reader is 
introduced, from the first, to a difficult and complex ‘ arithmetized 
syntax ’, in which all the symbols of a language are correlated with 
numbers, and all the logical relations among those symbols are 
mirrored in a set of corresponding numerical relations. It is not 
generally realised that this association of syntax with numbers, 
though interesting and important, is inessential, and that the basic 
import of Goedel’s discoveries can be made intelligible without 
recourse to arithmetic. To free his discoveries from this association 
will clarify their meaning for all those persons who find mathematical 
methods a hindrance rather than a help in their thinking. 

The discoveries of Goedel have their origin in the well-known 
puzzles connected with reflexive sentences, sentences that refer to 
themselves and predicate properties of themselves. Such sentences 
are at times wholly innocuous—as when a sentence says of itself 
that it is long, or written in red ink, or occurs on a certain page of a 
book—but lead us, at other times, into hopeless antinomies. The 
best-known example of this latter kind of sentence occurs in the 
ancient puzzle of the Liar. A man says that the sentence he is now 
uttering is false, and immediately makes it impossible for us to 
determine the truth-value of his statement, for if what he says is 
true, it is false, and if it is false it is true. The antinomies connected 
with the notions of truth and falsehood are, however, quite peculiar, 
and will not concern us here. While it is possible that Goedel may 
have been inspired in his researches by the antinomy of the Liar, he 
chose to deal with the concept of demonstrability rather than with the 
notion of truth. The sentence constructed by Goedel, for examina- 
tion of its curious consequences, was one that asserted of itself (by 
implication) that it could not be demonstrated, that is, that it could 
not be derived from the primitive propositions and definitions of the 
language of which it was a part, by applying the rules of inference 
of that language. The difficulties which confront us when we utter 


1 These are to be found in an article in Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und 
Physik, vol. 33, 1931. Philosophers will find all they want in Carnap’s 
Logical Syntax of Language. 
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such a sentence are obvious at a glance. If such a sentence can 
be demonstrated, then it cannot be demonstrated, since this is 
what it says of itself. If, on the other hand, it can be refuted, then 
it can be demonstrated, since this is the contradictory of what it 
says of itself. The conclusion emerges that this sentence which 
proclaims its own indemonstrability, can neither be demonstrated 
nor refuted within the limits of the language to which it belongs, 
that it is, in technical parlance, ‘ undecidable’ in that language. 
It can at best be decided in another higher language which has 
certain novel terms and notions at its disposal. The sentence 
considered by Goedel does not, however, directly say of itself that 
it is not demonstrable, but only that a certain number, which is 
uniquely correlated with the sentence in question, is characterised 
by a numerical property which corresponds to indemonstrability. 
It therefore raises the issue of undecidability in the arithmetical as 
well as in the linguistic realm. Into these intricacies of arithmetisa- 
tion we shall not, at the moment, enter: instead of considering the 
arithmetical sentence propounded by Goedel, we shall first consider a 
purely linguistic sentence which corresponds to it, and which possibly 
led Goedel on to his intricate arithmetical sentence. Having 
developed the fundamentals of the problem at this level, we shall 
try to show, in a general way, how Goedel’s arithmetical sentence 
can be built up, and how it entails the consequences it does entail. 

A merit of the Goedelian sentence we are about to consider is 
that it describes itself in a purely formal manner, and does not merely 
point to itself by means of a proper name or a demonstrative pronoun, 
nor describe itself by means of contingent empirical features which 
have nothing to do with its intrinsic structure. It describes a 
-certain sentence as something to be arrived at by carrying out certain 
formal operations on certain purely logical materials, and, when we 
have carried out these operations, we find that the describing sentence 
is identical with the sentence it describes. Whereas if a sentence 
refers to itself as ‘ this sentence ’, or ‘ the fifth sentence in Euclid’, 
or ‘the sentence uttered by Jobn between ten and five past ten’, 
we can only discover that such a sentence is talking about itself by 
going beyond the bounds of logic, and acquainting ourselves with 
contingent matters of fact. 

We turn from these general considerations to our actual Goedelian 
sentence. We shall proceed to build this up in a number of stages, 
so that its meaning may be perfectly plain. 

I. We may, in the first place, direct attention to the general 
distinction between an expression in a language and the name of 
that expression. Logic is a science of the second intentions, and is 
concerned with expressions rather than with the things those ex- 
pressions mean : it therefore requires a sufficiency of names to refer 
to such expressions. Now the simplest way of constructing a name 


1T am quite ignorant of the precise psychological circumstances in which 
Goedel made his discoveries. 
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for an expression is simply to write that expression itself in quotation 
marks: we may then proceed to construct a name for that name by 
enclosing the same expression in two sets of quotation marks, and so 
on indefinitely. Thus if Charles is a man, ‘Charles’ will be his 
name, and “‘ ‘ Charles’ ”’ will be the name of his name, and so on. 
It is not, however, necessary that we should use the quotation mark 
method in naming expressions: we might very well have given the 
independent name ‘ Henry’ to the name of Charles, and the inde- 
pendent name ‘ William’ to the name of this name. In this case 
Charles’s name would be Henry, and the name of his name would be 
William. The use of quotation marks is in fact misleading, as people 
tend readily to omit them, and so to confuse expressions with their 
names. Thus while few people would confuse Charles with ‘ Charles ’, 
many people would fail to draw a distinction between ‘ Charles’ and 
“*Charles’”’. But for logical purposes it is all-important that this 
distinction should always be maintained; if not, absurdities will 
result, since the things that are true of an expression are not neces- 
sarily true of its name. Provided, however, that we do maintain 
the distinction, the quotation mark method is legitimate and less 
cumbrous than any other. 

II. We may now briefly explain the distinction between a state- 
ment and a statement-form (or, to use an older terminology, between 
a proposition and a propositional function). A statement-form is an 
expression containing variables such as ‘ X’, ‘ Y’,-etc., which gives 
rise to statements when expressions with a constant meaning are 
substituted for those variables. Thus ‘ X is long’ is a statement- 
form: it will give rise to a statement if the constant symbol ‘ Art’ 
is substituted for the variable ‘ X’. 

III. Parallel to the distinction between a statement and a state- 
ment-form, we may lay down a distinction between a complete and 
an incomplete description. An incomplete description is a form of 
words involving variables which gives rise to a description if expres- 
sions with a constant meaning are substituted for those variables. 
Thus ‘ The man who married X’ is an incomplete description of a 
certain person, which gives rise to a complete description if 
Xanthippe ’ is substituted for ‘X’. 

IV. We now construct the following incomplete description of a 
statement : it is ‘the statement which is arrived at by substituting for 
the variable in the statement-form Y the name of the statement-form in 
question’. This description is incomplete because it contains the 
variable ‘ Y’: it would become a complete description if we replaced 


1If we look back on the sentence we have just written, then the symbol 
‘Charles ’ occurs in it first of all without quotation marks and is the name 
of a man,-then with one set of quotation marks and is the name of a name, 
then with two sets of quotation marks and is the name of a name of a name. 
But when we wrote the sentence in question we were referring to a man 
on the first occasion, to a name on the second, and to a name of a name on 
the third. Names are obviously always one order higher than the things 
to which they are applied. 
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‘Y’ by the name or description of some actual statement-form. 
Thus if we replaced ‘ Y’ by “ ‘ X is the first sentence in Euclid’ ”,1 
our description would run “ The statement which is arrived at by 
substituting for the variable in. the statement-form ‘ X is the first 
sentence in Euclid’ the name of the statement-form in question ”’, 
and this description would describe the statement ‘“‘‘ X is the first 
sentence in Euclid ’ is the first sentence in Euclid ”’. 

V. We now construct a statement-form involving the incomplete 
description constructed in IV. This statement-form simply says of 
the statement incompletely described in IV that it is indemonstrable, 
that it cannot be proved. It runs as follows: ‘ We cannot prove the 
statement which is arrived at by substituting for the variable in the 
statement-form Y the name of the statement-form in question.’ 

VI. We now construct the following description of a statement, 
that it is ‘that statement which is arrived at by substituting for the 
variable in the statement-form formulated in V the name of the statement- 
form in question’. If we substitute the actual name of the statement- 
form formulated in V, we get ‘‘ The statement which is arrived at by 
substituting for the variable in the statement-form ‘ We cannot prove the 
statement which is arrived at by substituting for the variable in the 
statement-form Y the name of the statement-form in question’ the name 
of the statement-form in question ”’. 

VII. We now say of the statement which we have described in VI 
that it cannot be demonstrated. We thereby arrive at our Goedelian 
sentence: ‘‘ We cannot prove the statement which is arrived at by 
substituting for the variable in the statement-form ‘We cannot prove 
the statement which is arrived at by substituting for the variable in the 
statement-form Y the name of the statement-form in question’ the name 
of the statement-form in question”. To this statement we may give 
the name ‘G’. 

Now G says that a certain statement cannot be proved, and it 
describes that statement by saying of it that it is the statement 
arrived at by replacing the variable in a certain statement-form, 
which is quoted in full, by the name of this statement-form. Now 
we can discover what statement is said by G to be indemonstrable, 
by replacing ‘ Y’, the variable in the statement-form quoted in G, 
by that same statement-form enclosed in quotation marks. When 
this operation is carried out we get “‘ We cannot prove the statement 
which is arrived at by substituting for the variable in the statement-form 
‘We cannot prove the statement which is arrived at by substituting for 
the variable in the statement-form Y the name of the statement-form in 
question’ the name of the statement-form in question”. Now it is 
obvious but also surprising that the statement arrived at by carrying 
out the operation prescribed by G is simply G itself. G has there- 


1 Since we are talking about the name of a statement-form we require 
the inner pair of quotation marks, and since, in order to talk about this 
name, we require a name for this name, we also require the outer pair of 
quotation marks. 
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fore said of itself that it cannot be demonstrated. And from this 
situation flow all the curious consequences outlined in a previous 
paragraph. 

We may clarify the situation by introducing a few abbreviations. 
Let ‘dem’ be an abbreviation for ‘demonstrable’, let ‘ subst 
(A, B, C,)’ stand for the result of replacing the expression B in the 
expression A by the expression C, let ‘Qu A’ mean the expression 
arrived at by writing A in quotation marks, and let ‘ Var A’ mean . 
the variable in the expression A.! 

G will now read 
“not dem subst{‘ not dem subst (Y, Var Y, Qu Y)’, Var ‘ not 
dem subst (Y, Var Y, Qu Y)’, Qu ‘ not dem subst (Y, Var Y, 
Qu Y) ‘a 
Now it is obvious that if we do substitute for the variable in ‘ not 
dem subst (Y, Var Y, Qu Y)’ «.e. for ‘ Y’, the quotation-enclosed 
statement-form ‘ not dem subst (Y, Var Y, Qu Y)’, we are back at 
G, our original statement. 

We shall now proceed to show, in a general way, how Goedel’s 
arithmetical sentence, which we may call ‘G’’, can be arrived at 
from the purely linguistic sentence G, which has just been given. 
This arithmetical sentence is arrived at by ‘ arithmetizing syntax’ 
i.e. by constructing an exact numerical model of the linguistic situa- 
tion sketched above. This arithmetizing of syntax involves, in the 
first place, that we assign numbers to all the symbols, primitive or 
defined, which occur in our language: the number of ‘ not’ might, 
for instance, be 21, that of ‘and’, 24, and so on. This assignment 
of numbers may be done, in part, according to general rules, e.g. 
variables may have prime numbers assigned to them, predicates 
cubes of prime numbers, and so on. In this arithmetization it is 
important to note that there will also be numbers assigned to 
numbers, and these numbers will not, in general, be the same as those 
numbers, or else all the numbers would be used up in numbering 
numbers. 

We then determine a method according to which whole expres- 
sions (including sentences), consisting of strings of symbols, can be 
arithmetized : the method chosen is to write down the prime numbers 
in ascending order for each successive symbol of the sentence, and 
then to attach the numbers of those symbols as exponents to these 
prime numbers, the number of the whole sentence being the product 
of all these primes raised to various powers. 

Thus in arithmetizing the Law of Contradiction, ‘ Not (p and not 
p)’ we have, say, 14 for ‘not’, 6 for the left-hand bracket, 7 for 
‘p’, 24 for ‘and’, 14 for ‘ not’, 7 for ‘ p’ and 10 for the right-hand 
bracket. 


1 Note that ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘C’ in the sentence just written are already 
names of expressions, and need not therefore be enclosed in quotation 
marks. In this note they are so enclosed since we are talking of the names 
and not of the expressions. 
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The whole law arithmetized becomes 
214 x 38 x 57 x 74 x 114 x 137 x 1719; 


if this product is multiplied out it can always be uniquely factorised 
into its primes and their powers. We can in similar fashion assign 
numbers to sequences of sentences, e.g. to a sequence of sentences 
which constitutes a proof. Thus, if the first sentence in a proof had 
the number a (a very large number), the second b, the third c, the 
whole proof would have the number 2 x 3° x 5°. 

When our whole language has been thus arithmetized, there will 
obviously be properties and relations of numbers corresponding to 
every syntactical property or relation of our statements or their 
component expressions. There will likewise be numerical operations 
corresponding to all the syntactical operations permitted in our 
language. Thus, if a sentence is demonstrable when it is of a certain 
form, or is related in certain ways to certain other sentences of certain 
forms, then the number corresponding to that sentence will have a 
parallel property, which we may call ‘ DEMONSTRABILITY ’, if it is 
built up in a certain way, or if it stands in certain relations to other 
numbers of certain kinds. And if a statement is formed from a 
statement-form by substituting a constant symbol for a variable, 
there will be a precisely analogous operation which can be performed 
on the corresponding numbers. We now add the finishing touch to 
our complicated picture by noting that we shall require special names 
and symbolic devices to refer to the various numerical properties, 
relations and operations which can be discovered in our arithmetized 
language, and that we shall further require special nwmbers which 
can be correlated with these names and symbolic devices, so that our 
whole account of our arithmetized language can itself be arithmetized. 
The adjective ‘ DEMONSTRABLE ’, for example, will not merely mean 

a numerical property: it will also have a special number which 
corresponds to it, and so will every sentence in which it occurs. 

The stage is now set for the arithmetical sentence G’ which corre- 
sponds to the purely linguistic sentence G given above. G, we may 
remember, ran: “‘ We cannot prove the statement which is arrived 
at by substituting for the variable in the statement-form ‘ We 
cannot prove the statement which is arrived at by substituting for 
the variable in the statement-form Y the name of the statement- 
form in question’ the name of the statement-form in question ”. 
To this will correspond on the arithmetical plane the statement 
“ The number is not DEMONSTRABLE which is obtained by substituting 
for the number of the variable in the number of the sentence-form 
‘The number is not DEMONSTRABLE which is obtained by substituting 
for the number of the variable in the number of the sentence-form 
Y the number of the number of that sentence-form’ the number of 
the number of that sentence-form”’. (In the actual statement the 
numbers will not be described as ‘ numbers of variables’ ‘ numbers 
of sentence-forms’ etc.: this will be evident from the numbers 
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themselves.) -Now this arithmetical sentence G’ can be stated 
symbolically just as we stated the purely linguistic G given above, 
and then, since all its symbols have had numbers assigned to them, 
we can also assign a number to the whole sentence. Let us suppose 
that this number is n. Now we can also discover the number of the 
sentence-form quoted in G’, 2.e. the number of the sentence-form 
‘ The number is not DEMONSTRABLE which is obtained by substituting 
for the number of the variable in the number of the sentence-form Y 
the number of the number of that sentence-form’. Let us suppose 
that this number is m. Now GQ’ tells us that by carrying out a 
certain substitution in m we shall arrive at another number which is 
not DEMONSTRABLE. Here it is possible to prove, and Goedel has 
proved, that the number obtained by carrying out on m the substitu- . 
tion mentioned by G’, is simply n, that is, G’s own number. So that 
we see that, just as G says of G that it is not demonstrable, so G’ 
says of G’s number n that it is not DEMONSTRABLE. And the con- 
sequences which we have seen to follow in the case of G also follow 
in the case of G’. For it is easy to show that G’, like G, can neither 
be demonstrated nor refuted in the language in which it occurs. For 
if G’ could be demonstrated then its number could be shown to have 
the parallel property of DEMONSTRABILITY, which involves a con- 
tradiction, since G’ says that its number is not DEMONSTRABLE. 
Similarly, if G’ could be refuted, then its number could be shown to 
be non-DEMONSTRABLE, which involves a contradiction, since a 
refutation of G’ is also a proof that G”’s number is DEMONSTRABLE. 
And the whole argument has the very curious consequence that, 
even in the realm of numbers, where one would have imagined that 
every formulable question can be proved or disproved, there are 
some questions which cannot be decided within the limits of a given 
language. Such questions may, however, be decided in other, wider 
languages, which make use of new notions, and survey the whole 
situation from above, as it were: we have in fact just proved, in 
such a wider language, that G’ is undecidable, and therefore in- 
demonstrable in its own language, and this, in its turn, means that 
G’s number is non-DEMONSTRABLE, which means that we have 
given, again in our wider language, a valid proof of G’. 


J. FINDLAY. 
University of Otago, 
New Zealand. 
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V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


An Essay on Nature. By Freperick J. E. Woopsripce. New 
York : Columbia University Press; London: H. Milford, 1940. 
Pp.x+ 351. 20s. 


Most readers of Minp will remember a delightful book called 
Philosopher's Holiday by Irwin Edman. In that book Professor 
Edman paid tribute to Mr. F. J. E. Woodbridge, whose lectures on 
the history of philosophy he attended as an undergraduate. This 
is the first of Professor Woodbridge’s books that I have seen, and I 
can now appreciate Mr. Edman’s tribute. 

The book is an essay on metaphysics—or perhaps Professor 
Woodbridge would disclaim that description ; I had better use his 
own, An Essay on Nature. Mr. Woodbridge clearly defines at the 
start what he is going to mean by ‘ Nature’. “‘ The word ‘ Nature’ 
is used in this essay as a name for the familiar setting of human 
history.” There is no hocus-pocus, no smart dialectic, in the book 
about ‘the nature of Nature’ (Mr. Woodbridge deliberately frowns 
upon the verbal jugglery which is sometimes offered us under this 
sort of guise). The author defines at the outset what he is going to 
talk about, but does not pretend that his is the only sense in which 
the word ‘ Nature’ can properly be used. In his definition of the 
way he is going to use the term ‘ Nature ’ the word ‘ familiar ’ should 
be regarded as emphatic (the author himself stresses it). And 
although Mr. Woodbridge quotes with approval the description of 
Sir Thomas Browne, “ that universal and publick Manuscript that 
lies expansed unto the eyes of all”’, I think it is not unjust to say 
that in this book the author is describing what is familiar to him as 
the setting of human history. “I shall try,” he says, “ to express 
what Nature is as I think I have found her out ”. 

The book is, in fact, an expression of how Mr. Woodbridge looks 
on what he finds. I hope he would not be offended at this descrip- 
tion. Ido not think philosophy is any the worse for being expression 
of this sort ; it is one way of doing philosophy, and a rather more 
attractive waythan some. It has been followed by many philosophers 
although they may not have known it. There is nothing wrong with 
writing philosophy that is the expression of an outlook. It is not 
the only kind of philosophy, but it should not be dismissed on the 
ground that it is dangerous, or that it is a counterfeit of ‘the’ 
genuine philosophy. If it does not pretend to give absolute truth, 
it is more candid and therefore less dangerous than many philosophies 
which do. It is a legitimate expression of the human spirit, and, 
like all such expression, a valuable art-form. 
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Because the book seems to me to be an expression of how Mr. 
Woodbridge looks upon what is to him the familiar setting of human 
history, ‘‘ heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is ” (he is 
fond of quoting the phrase—an illustration of the poetic and expres- 
sive character of his work), I conclude that no argument can be 
offered against his general thesis. Most readers of this book would 
probably describe ‘ Nature’ (as defined by Mr. Woodbridge) dif- 
ferently, though few as attractively. But their descriptions and 
that of Mr. Woodbridge would be no more (and no less) antagonistic 
than are the pictures of different artists painting the same landscape. 
(At the risk of being tiresome I must, to avoid misunderstanding, 
repeat that I do not consider all writing of philosophy—or even of 
metaphysics—as analogous to painting a picture.) 

Of. Mr. Woodbridge’s major thesis, then, there can be criticism 
only in the sense in which a literary critic criticises. On minor 
points dispute and argument may be offered. 

Nature is considered in this book as “the domain in which 
knowledge and happiness are pursued”. Mr. Woodbridge rejects 
any dualism between appearance and reality, but finds a dualism 
between the natural and the supernatural. This dualism is found in 
the realm of happiness, not of knowledge. Of the two pursuits 
Mr. Woodbridge thinks happiness primary, since “if we did not 
desire happiness we should not desire knowledge ”. 

For Mr. Woodbridge knowledge, at any rate “that knowledge 
which it has been man’s great ambition to acquire”’, is chiefly 
exemplified in science, and although he agrees that traces of the 
supernatural are found in science as it is practised (or perhaps 
rather as it is expressed), the job of science (and thus presumably of 
knowledge) is, according to him, to measure what we experience and 
to unify the terms of measurement. It is not concerned with a 
reality behind what we experience. “ Its progressive improvement 
does not give us reality as against appearance, but greater effective- 
ness in adding and subtracting.” 

One is tempted to criticise this view and to say that the prime 
purpose of science is to answer the question ‘Why?’ I think Mr. 
Woodbridge would accept this as a statement of the origins of 
science. The sort of answer which usually satisfies us in asking the 
question ‘ Why ?’ is one which shows what is common to the varied, 
which exhibits ‘ unity in variety’ as the old phrase has it. Mr. 
Woodbridge would say, I think, that we are satisfied with this sort 
of answer because it suggests a managing or ordering in a way we 
understand, something analogous to the way we ourselves manage 
things ; hence the interpolation in science of animistic phrases like 
“ obedience to the laws of Nature”. This, Mr. Woodbridge holds, 
is interposing the ‘ supernatural’, and it arises in the pursuit, not 
of knowledge, but of happiness. For Mr. Woodbridge the pursuit 
of knowledge is dependent on the pursuit of happiness. We seek 
a supernatural interpretation because we are unhappy about the 
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surprising variety of things around us, and especially because of our 
impotence in the face of them. But the job of knowledge, which 
serves the pursuit of happiness, is simply to measure and to. unify 
what we find, leaving it to the desire for happiness to insert the super- 
natural ‘ explanation ’. 

Mr. Woodbridge himself is willing to accept both processes. 
That is how he sees Nature (which, of course, includes man), and he 
feels no desire to revolt against this way of living on some such 
ground as that it is irrational. He is ready to discover (perhaps he 
would not object to the word ‘ invent ’) the supernatural. According 
to him, through faith we “ confess that final happiness is worshipful 
participation in the obedience that pervades Nature”’. The faithful 
“have ceased to be the slaves of despair”. I do not myself see 
why the infidel must be a slave to despair, or why we should not say 
that a man can be interested in the world he finds around him, and 
that he finds enjoyment in that interest and in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. 

An important characteristic of Mr. Woodbridge’s metaphysics is 
that he may be said to revert from the Cartesian point of view, in 
which we start from ourselves, to the Greek point of view, in which 
“ first things’ are found in Nature. I think he would be willing 
to accuse Descartes of having rendered to philosophy a disservice 
which is the converse of the service rendered by Copernicus to science, 
of having produced for philosophy the opposite of a Copernican 
revolution, and I take it that Mr. Woodbridge’s “ disgust ”’ with the 
epistemological method of commencing metaphysics is an expression 
of his protest against the Cartesian revolution. 

For him, as for the Greeks, “ first things” are to be found in 
Nature. There is no science that says the last word about Nature. 
“There may, however, be one that says the first words. It may be 
called philosophy. . . . Men in their efforts to say the last word have 
always been driven to try to find out what the first words are.” 
These first words, he points out, occur not only in what is commonly 
called philosophy, but in the writings that are so widely accepted as 
first words, Genesis, with its occupation with “ God, inchoate matter, 
light, space, time, and, above all, words”. The author of Genesis, 
Mr. Woodbridge suggests, remains the most popular metaphysician 
because he comes so directly and simply to those first words to which 
every man is driven when he tries to find out the last word about 
things. “Sometimes I think he was the most penetrating of them 
all. He had the advantage of coming early, of being naive, free 
from dialectical disturbances and the encumbrance of too much 
special knowledge.” We cannot recover these advantages for, 
although “ the first words . . . are always the same no matter where 
or when a philosopher is born, . . . in dealing with those first words 
geography and the calendar are of equal importance with virtue ”. 

Mr. Woodbridge is at his best when he paints with a broad 
sweep. When he comes to the details that occupy most philosophers, 
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he is less happy. He has every right to express his “ disgust ”’ with 
the (to him) barren inquiries about the theory of knowledge pursued 
with avidity by many philosophers, and if he prefers to talk about 
knowledge in another way, well and good ; by this means we get an 
unusual, and therefore stimulating, book. But when he descends to 
argument on this subject, his criticism is not very damaging. 

A description of Nature is to Mr. Woodbridge “the primary 
subject matter of all human inquiry”. He cannot find a substitute 
for it, and if he tries to do so he is “ seeking ignorance instead of 
knowledge’. He says that to seek a criterion for knowledge is 
ridiculous, and illustrates this by an example from geometry. This 
is fair enough if we use the word ‘ knowledge ’ in the sense in which 
we speak of mathematical knowledge. But Mr. Woodbridge 
assumes that the absurdity of seeking a criterion for such knowledge 
applies to all knowledge, notably scientific knowledge. If the 
inquirers into the theory of knowledge have taught us anything, it 
is that the word ‘ knowledge’ is used in different senses, and that 
the knowledge of a scientific law is not knowledge in the same sense 
as is knowledge of a mathematical demonstration. A ‘ criterion’ 
for scientific knowledge or for popular knowledge may be sought in 
that we may analyse such knowledge and see from what knowledge 
(in a different sense) it is derived; but I should agree with Mr. 
Woodbridge that mathematical knowledge is unanalysable and 
fundamental, and that to seek a criterion for it is therefore absurd. 

Again, there is a very cursory and unsatisfactory criticism of 
Hume. Mr. Woodbridge accuses Hume of thinking “ that what is 
called ‘human nature’ is not only the source of knowledge but 
also the only thing that we know anything about’. This is grossly 
unfair to Hume. Hume held that both our knowledge of human 
nature and our knowledge of the external world are compounded out 
of the same elements, but this is not saying that we only know about 
human nature to the exclusion of the external world. 

Epistemological philosophy seems to Mr. Woodbridge “ not to 
solve problems but to remove them”. (Why should this not be 
worth doing?) Nor does he like the philosophy of the political 
idealist. ‘‘Conjecturing possible worlds in which we might do 
better than we do here is not of much consequence.” As a general 
statement I should not agree with this for a moment ; the value of 
such conjectures is reflected by the fact that a large proportion of 
reformers have owed some of their inspiration to utopian writing 
and thought. I think, however, that Mr. Woodbridge’s complaints 
about other kinds of philosophy are an expression of personal taste 
rather than of criticism. He is in effect saying: “I find these 
inquiries about the ‘ theory of knowledge ’ and about the ideal state 
uninteresting and fruitless; they get me nowhere. I find a dif- 
ferent sort of inquiry more interesting.” “‘ Ways and means of 
improving our knowledge,” he says, “‘ constitute the only problem 
of knowledge I can find worth while.” The stress is on the ‘I’. 
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The questions which Nature actually poses, says Mr. Woodbridge, 
are of the kind: “ Since our surroundings are spatial, what is space ? 
Since they are temporal, what is time ? . . . So far as such questions 
are conceived, they are answerable only by an analysis of how our 
natural knowledge is actually built up.” 

Having unfurled his banner, Mr. Woodbridge proceeds to carry 
out what he has stated to be the job of philosophy. Nature for him ‘ 
is pre-eminently the visible world. ‘ Public experience’, he says, 
is an experience open to the eyes of all. This is a good point. A 
number of people in a room all see a table ; they do not all (usually, 
at any rate) touch it, or even if they do they cannot all touch the 
same part at the same time. It may be said that they do not all 
see the same perspective of.the table at the same time, but a visual 
field is so much more expansive and continuous than a tactual field 
that my visual field can, and often does, include a good part of what 
is included in my neighbour’s visual field. The appeal to publicity 
as a test of reality (e.g. if I want to be sure I am not dreaming or 
imagining, I seek the corroboration of another person) is far more 
often an appeal to vision than to any other sense. ‘ Look” is more 
common in such circumstances than “ Listen ” or “ Feel” or “Taste”. 

Mr. Woodbridge himself notes this last point, but in his examples 
he omits the sense of hearing, and this is a serious fault ; for later he 
pushes his view too far, and he would have avoided doing so, I 
think, if he had borne in mind the sense of hearing. For example, 
he says that “ publicity in any other than a visual world seems a 
little incongruous’. The inhabitants of Wells’ Country of the Blind 
shared a public world that seemed to the visitor with sight to lack 
something but not to be incongruous. Or, if Mr. Woodbridge 
would not accept an example from fiction, think what bird-song 
means to the blind—or, for that matter, to the seeing. If Mr. 
Woodbridge were as musical as his pupil, Mr. Edman (whose refer- 
ences to music in his philosophy are always illuminating), he would 
not have neglected the world of sound. 

Still it is true that for us what is visible makes up the major 
part of our world. Mr. Woodbridge, however, recognises that 
things which are exposed to sight but elude the other senses, reflec- 
tions for example, are called unreal. And he rightly reminds us 
that he is talking about Nature as the setting of human history— 
like Bradley he remembers that a “‘ dog trusts his nose ”’. 

It would be a mistake to put Mr. Woodbridge’s view in some 
such phrase as ‘ Sight is the most important of our senses’, since 
this form of expression reverts to the egocentric philosophy which 
he is anxious to avoid. What we must say, if we are to look at 
philosophy as he does, is that Nature (as defined by him) is pre- 
eminently the visible world. 

‘First things’ include space, time and infinity, and Mr. 
Woodbridge has his own views, as has every metaphysician, on 
these matters. In picking out one or two points for criticism, I 
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should not like it to be thought that the major part of what Mr. 
Woodbridge has to say on these subjects deserves the neglect I 
must give it here. 

Mr. Woodbridge criticises what he takes to be the common view 
of infinity: “A place greater than any definite place is seductive 
as a definition of infinity of space, until we rigorously consider it. 
Then we find that such a definition robs ‘ greater than’ of the 
meaning it has when applied to any actual comparison of places. 
. . . Some other definition of infinity is required if infinite space is 
to be a character of Nature, not an example of the comparative 
degree of an adjective.” But his alternative does not seem to me 
to be any better. He refers to his view as “ the principle of inte- 
grated relations”. A given line, say one inch long, can be divided 
into two half inches, each of those into two quarter inches, and so 
on infinitely. Here, he says, we are dealing with something actually 
before us; we know it is true that this, or any actual, line can be 
infinitely divided. 

The first objection I have to this suggested use for the word 
‘ infinity ’ is that it refers only to the minimal and not to the maximal 
sense of the word, and thus neglects one use which is employed, 
apparently to some purpose, in mathematics—and also (for this 
should be important for Mr. Woodbridge) in theology. 

Perhaps Mr. Woodbridge would reply that we can double lines 
just as we can halve them, so that his “ principle of integrated rela- 
tions ” is as easily referred to the maximal as to the minimal use of 
‘infinity’. But if he would say this (though I may have misunder- 
stood his principle), it seems to me that his proposed definition is no 
less—and no more—objectionable than the one he criticises as 
giving us nothing more than an example of the comparative degree 
of an adjective. A yard is greater than an inch; two inches are 
double one inch. Both expressions, ‘ greater than’ and ‘ double ’, 
are normally used of two particular things, and I cannot see that 
either expression has an advantage over the other in illustrating the 
meaning of infinity. 

I think Mr. Woodbridge’s real point was not concerned with the 
misuse of a comparative adjective in the definition he criticises, but 
with the ground for that misuse, 7.e. speaking of a place which is not 
a definite place ; ‘a place greater than any definite place’ suggests 
that the greater place is not definite and yet exists objectively. I 
think Mr. Woodbridge’s view really comes to saying that to talk of 
infinity in any connection is to say ‘I can go on as long as I like on 
this operation, e.g. diminishing or increasing a line, and when I stop 
it is only because I am tired or bored, and not because I could not 
go onif I wanted to’. The difference between halving and diminish- 
ing, or doubling and increasing, is not relevant. 

It may be that Mr. Woodbridge would not accept my suggestion, 
for it robs ‘infinity’ of an objective meaning (though there is an 
objective ground which leads to our use of the word), and this is 
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perhaps contrary to the view he wants to take of any of his ‘ first 
things ’. 

I should not accuse Mr. Woodbridge of being misled by the word 
‘ infinity ’ into thinking it is a name rather than a description (his 
view recognises that it is a description), because he is very good at 
spotting this sort of mistake himself. He points out very properly 
that scientific shorthand expressions, i.e. technical terms, are mis- 
taken for the names of new, occult entities. One of his examples is 
the word ‘ photon’. Scientists naturally want to introduce measure- 
ment into their investigation of light—that is part of their job. 
They therefore selected a useful quantum for their purposes and 
invented the word ‘ photon’ to refer to it. This word is a con- 
venient shorthand expression for a somewhat lengthy description. 
But the general public, misled by the popularisers of science, think 
‘photon’ is a proper name, the name of a distinctive thing, and 


venient method of measurement in his experiments, but is postu- 
lating an unexperienced entity. The ordinary man who has heard 
of photons thinks the scientist holds that light consists of small 
bullets or capsules popping along at intervals. I am not sure that 
some scientists do not think so. At any rate the writers of popular 
science, who often include some eminent persons, give that impression. 
These people, as Mr. Woodbridge says, invent “fairy tales and a 
new mythology which uses for its gods Greek words which the 
Greeks did not use for their gods ”’. 

Mr. Woodbridge’s view of time follows from the definition of his 
subject. He thinks he is opposing views that regard time as a line 
along which we travel or as a whole of any kind. Events are primary, 
he says, and what we observe are simultaneous or successive events. 
Thence we use the words ‘ past’, ‘ present’ and ‘ future’ of these 
events, and later we turn them into nouns, ‘ the past’, ‘ the present ’, 
‘ the future ’, as if they were original divisors or divisions. “ Past, 
present and future are adjectives before they are nouns.” 

No one (or should I say few ?) will quarrel with the facts here. 
Mr. Woodbridge differs, however, from those he opposes only in the 
sense in which he uses the word ‘ primary’. His method is to make 
the sequence of discovery the sequence of metaphysics. When Mr. 
Woodbridge says X is primary and Y derivative, he means that we 
experience X and infer from it to Y. Other metaphysicians choose 
to call the inferred Y primary and the experienced X derivative, 
since they hold that Y is the ground of X. Since Mr. Woodbridge 
defines ‘ Nature’ as “the familiar setting of human history ”, that 
must be primary in his system which is primary é¢’ jyiv, not that 
which other philosophers would call primary ¢voe., in ‘ Nature’ as 
they use the word. Mr. Woodbridge’s theory of time, therefore, 
follows from his initial definition of his subject. He must describe 
what is called ‘ time ’ as it presents itself to us in familiar experience. 
This is not really to oppose theories of time which give a different 
picture, for the exponents of such theories have a different purpose. 
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I do not therefore find any quarrel with Mr. Woodbridge’s general 
view of time. But he seems to me to be open to criticism on one or 
two points of detail. For example, he apparently sets past and 
future on a par, and this is a mistake in any empirical theory of time, 
for we can often remember the past as well as infer it, but we have 
not (or so most of us believe) any experience of the future analogous 
to memory. 

Mr. Woodbridge does not say as much as I should have liked to 
see about the relation that, in his view, exists between the pursuit 
of knowledge and the pursuit of happiness. His statements are 
more dogmatic than convincing, and the dogma is sometimes ob- 
scurely expressed. ‘“‘ The fact is,” he says, “that the pursuit of 
knowledge apart from the pursuit of happiness has no justification 
whatever and eventually becomes meaningless. This is a circum- 
stance for which we are not responsible. It defines what a moral 
order is. That Nature in her own being determines what a moral 
order is, is not a hypothesis to be proved by argument.” I am sure 
that Mr. Woodbridge is saying something very important here, but 
I wish I could be sure just what he is saying. I think this passage 
represents his views on the old question whether metaphysics is to 
be founded on ethics or ethics on metaphysics. It looks as if Mr. 
Woodbridge is saying that Nature is responsible for a moral order 
(the foundation of which is for him, I take it, our desire for happiness), 
but that the existence of such a moral order is responsible for our 
inquiries into, and knowledge of, Nature. In simple language he is, 
I think, saying this, that we desire happiness because we are made 
as we are, and we desire knowledge because we desire happiness. 
This seems elementary enough when reduced to these simple terms, 
but the latter part of the assertion is by no means so evident as to 
require neither argument nor illustration. Why should not the 
desire for knowledge be as basic as the desire for happiness; why 
should we not say we are curious because we are made that way ? 

Mr. Woodbridge then gets down to his dualism between the 
natural and the supernatural. He uses the word ‘ supernatural ’ in 
a wider sense than is customary, and says he means by it what most 
people mean by ‘ideals’. His view that it results from our pursuit 
of happiness amounts, I think, to saying that ideals are the projec- 
tions of our wishes, in the sort of way that dreams are held by 
Freud to be the “ fulfilment ” of wishes. 

‘Supernatural’ elements in our thought, according to Mr. 
Woodbridge, find concrete expression in ceremony. Ceremony, he 
points out, is very pervasive, and is to be found in apparently trivial 
matters of everyday life. ‘‘ The distinction between man and other 
animals,” says Mr. Woodbridge, “is almost exclusively in terms of 
ceremony.” I wonder if this is true. Certain habits of animals 
appear to approach ceremony. A cat ‘ washes itself’ more fre- 
quently than cleanliness alone would require, and almost makes 
a rite of it. Again, the cat’s habit of playing with a captured 
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mouse before eating it looks very like the ceremonial dance of the 
cannibal before eating his victim. A more obvious example is found 
in sex. This gives rise to much ceremony among human beings, but 
many other creatures have a fixed and fairly lengthy routine of 
courtship, and although the causes of this routine are perhaps not 
difficult to discover, the routine itself, I think, deserves to be called 
ceremony. But if any habits of animals are to be classed as cere- 
mony, we should have to abandon Mr. Woodbridge’s exclusive con- 
nection between ceremony and the supernatural. 

Ceremony, according to Mr. Woodbridge, consists of conventions 
arrived at in order to stabilise the pursuit of happiness and to give 
security to that pursuit. Duty he regards in the same light, and we 
can see what, in Mr. Woodbridge’s view, is the basis both of religion 
and of morals. Positivistic or stoical acceptance, he says, is an 
attitude that brings unhappiness. Most people want the peaceful 
happiness that comes from surrender and devotion to something 
conceived to be superior to themselves. Rites and ceremonies are 
acknowledgments of the supernatural. The supernatural cannot be 
proved to exist, for if it could it would not be supernatural but 
natural. : 

Of course one does not like this theory, with its confessed irra- 
tionalism. But it is hard to deny Mr. Woodbridge’s view that most 
people in fact want the contentment that results from surrender and 
devotion. It certainly is difficult to remain a stoic or a cynic, to be 
‘hard-boiled ’, for a long time. And an honest irrationalist who 
recognises himself as such is a more likeable and less dangerous 
person than a self-deluded irrationalist parading as a rationalist. 

The distinction between the supernatural and the natural leads 
‘to a distinction between sacred and secular literature. The technical 
terms of scientific writing are, according to Mr. Woodbridge, the 
products of the attempt to free speech from its native and inevitable 
animism. Secular literature of course displays the animism of the 
supernatural, but the natural is here primary, while in sacred litera- 
ture the supernatural is primary. Mr. Woodbridge compares the 
attitude of the believer towards his sacred literature with the attitude 
of the child towards fairy tales. I suppose a consequence of this 
will be that for the child the fairy tale is sacred literature, i.e. an 
acceptance of the supernatural. This, I think, is true. What child 
has not at some time prayed to a favourite fairy ? 

To the philosopher, says, Mr. Woodbridge, the importance of 
the doctrines of religion is that ‘“‘ they supply a metaphysics for 
Nature secondary, as other doctrines supply one for Nature primary. 
... Whether metaphysics is secular or sacred depends on the accent 
of intonations. Accent ‘ knowledge ’, it is secular; accent ‘ happi- 
ness ’, it is sacred.” 

This seems to imply a distinction between what is true naturally 
and what is true supernaturally : the two kinds of truth would be 
exemplified in science and in scripture. Metaphysics would veer, 
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now towards scientific or natural truth, now towards religious or 
supernatural truth, according to the emphasis laid on knowledge or 
on happiness. Is Mr. Woodbridge’s own metaphysics secular or 
sacred ? Most of the book is about knowledge, but he holds that 
happiness is more fundamental. The trouble is that he claims, as 
we all do, to be able to stand outside both the natural and the super- 
natural and comment on them. In what sense of ‘truth’ are his 
own comments on metaphysics claimed as true? Are his remarks 
‘naturally’ true or ‘supernaturally’ true? “It is faith, not 
knowledge,” he says, “ that justifies.” But is this statement itself 
the expression of faith or knowledge ? 

I should not myself accept either of Mr. Woodbridge’s two main 
contentions, the dependence of the pursuit of knowledge on the 
pursuit of happiness, and the consequent relation between the 
natural and the supernatural. But disagreement with these views 
does not prevent me from recognising that this is a good book, 
original and well-expressed. Mr. Woodbridge paints on a broad 
canvas with a highly charged brush. Minute exposition and 
criticism are not his métier, and it is because he usually adopts a 
more general and sweeping approach that his book attains its 
attractively unusual character. Our ‘ minute philosophers’ will no 
doubt find it sketchy, but there is a proverb about wood and trees. 

D. Daicnes RaPHAEL. 





God and Philosophy. By Erienne Gitson. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1941. Pp. 
xviii + 147. 12s. net. 


Ir is a happy circumstance that M. Gilson is enabled, during these 
years of stress, to prosecute his speculative enquiries in the com- 
parative shelter of the Western hemisphere. In these four lectures 
delivered at Indiana University he confines attention to the “ exis- 
tential”, as distinct from other, aspects of the metaphysical problem 
of God. Are we to start from His existence as ontologically primary, 
as did Aquinas, or, following the track marked out by Greek phil- 
osophers, from His essence? Modern thought since Descartes 
has shown an increasing preference for the latter course, with the 
result, as M. Gilson insists, that it has been landed in a speculative 
impasse to which the enigmas of contemporary science bear ample 
witness. From the “ epoch-making’’ moment when Christianity, 
with its Hebraic inheritance of a God revealed as ‘“ He who is”’, 
came into contact with the Greek metaphysical tradition, and was 
compelled to formulate its own religious belief in language borrowed 
from the Hellenic armoury, there arose a new philosophical situation 
with which the mind of the Western world has been busied ever 
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since. “‘ How obtain from Greek metaphysics an answer to the 
problems raised by the Christian God?” (110). ‘ Between ‘ Him 
who is’ and ourselves, there is the infinite metaphysical chasm 
which separates the complete self-sufficiency of His own existence 
from the intrinsic lack of necessity of our own existence. Nothing 
can bridge such a chasm, save a free act of the Divine Will only. 
This is why, from the time of Saint Augustine up to our own days, 
human reason has been up against the tremendously difficult task 
of reaching a transcendent God whose pure act of existing is radically 
distinct from our own borrowed existence. How can man, who out 
of himself is not, living in a world of things which out of themselves 
are not, reach, by means of reason alone, ‘Him who is’? Such 
is, to a Christian, the fundamental problem of natural theology ” 
(54). The solution, and in M. Gilson’s view the only possible solu- 
tion, of this problem, was achieved in the thirteenth century by 
Aquinas. He found a clue in Aristotle’s doctrine of God as pure 
Act. To posit ‘a being whose essence is a pure Act of existing, 
that is, whose essence is not to be this or that, but ‘ to be’, is also 
to posit the Christian God as the supreme lord of the universe ” 
(72). His existential metaphysics has thus “ succeeded in forcing 
its way through that crust of essences which is but the outer coating 
of reality’ (2b.). M. Gilson’s endorsement of this central tenet 
of Thomist metaphysics was the outcome, not of dogmatic pre- 
possession, but of free intellectual enquiry. As he explains in an 
interesting autobiographical passage in his Preface, his early 
allegiance in philosophy was to Bergson; while his first introduc- 
tion to Aquinas was due to Lévy-Bruhl’s suggestion that he should 
investigate the debt owed to the Scholastics by Descartes. It 
was not till then that he came to realise that “the only context 
in which the metaphysical conclusions of Descartes made sense 
was the metaphysics of Saint Thomas Aquinas ”’ (xiv). 

In these lectures M. Gilson follows the historical method “ of 
extracting from the history of past philosophies the essential data 
that enter into the correct formulation of a philosophical problem, 
and of determining, in the light of such data, its correct solution ” 
(ix). He begins with the Greeks, drawing a sharp distinction between 
their religion and their philosophy. He dissents, for example, 
from Burnet’s rationalization of the term ‘God’ as used by the 
early Ionian thinkers, holding that to the Greek a god meant always 
“a living being whom he knows as lording it over his own life ” 
(12). His god was personal, and as such clearly distinguishable 
from the impersonal ¢vous of which the world was made. Hence 
the almost insuperable difficulty of reconciling the philosophical 
and the religious interpretations of the world. Plato found room 
for both ; God was a soul, an existence, not an essence ; while the 
supreme reality was an impersonal essence, the Form of the Good. 
Thus far all interpreters are agreed; but is M. Gilson not falling 
into an anachronism in applying the distinction of essence and 
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existence to the Forms, which as transcendent substances in the 
intelligible world are individual rather than universal, and to which 
Plato himself in the Sophist ascribes life and mind? While, again, 
he is right in saying that, since for Plato man is essentially a soul 
and therefore by nature an immortal god, “ he is no more his body 
than a worker is the tools he uses or than any one of us is his own 
garments” (56). Is not the last-mentioned analogy expressly re- 
futed by Plato in the Phedo? In Aristotle, on the other hand, the 
first philosophical principle, the prime mover, is identified with God. 
But, though God is defined as pure Act, and the distinction between 
Him and the perishable human soul is drawn with a firm hand, 
the Act is still an essence, a Form, and its whole nature is absorbed 
in self-thinking Thought. Such a God could not be an object of 
worship. ‘‘ With Aristotle, the Greeks had gained an indisputably 
rational theology, but they had lost their religion ’’ (34). 

How advance in metaphysics was rendered possible by Christian- 
ity, as the bearer of a new ‘ existential’ belief in God, is the theme 
of the second Lecture. It opens with Augustine’s heroic effort 
“to express the God of Christianity in terms borrowed from the 
philosophy of Plotinus”’ (47). The effort was doomed to failure ; 
how could “He who is” be adequately construed as even the 
Ultimate in a chain of begotten essences? M. Gilson, be it noted, 
accepts Father Boyer’s views on the disputed issue of the part 
played by Neo-Platonism in the development of Augustine’s thought. 
Augustine believed that he had found in Plotinus “ the three essen- 
tially Christian notions of God the Father, God the Word, and of 
the Creation... . That they were not there is a hardly more 
controvertible fact’? (48-49). There is no place in the Plotinian 
chain for the sharp severance, which Augustine never dreamed 
of questioning, between a single self-existing divine substance and 
“all that which, because it has but a received existence, is not 
God ”’ (53). Hence Augustine sought to prove God’s existence, 
not as the primal cause of all finite existents, but from man’s know- 
ledge of truth. Plato and Plotinus had argued that man was 
divine because he was possessed of truth; Augustine, convinced 
as a Christian that man is not divine, inferred that he could only 
apprehend truth if his mind were illumined by an existent God. 
“But why”’, asks M. Gilson (59), “should we grant Augustine 
that truth is more than a human object of knowledge?” Such 
an ontology, like that of all the Greek philosophers, is ‘ essential ’ 
rather than ‘ existential’. In the natural order of reason, we begin 
with thought and advance to being: “we first conceive certain 
beings, then we define their essences, and last we affirm their 
existences by means of a judgement ”’ (64). Aquinas reversed this 
method, translating “all the problems concerning being from the 
language of essences into that of existences’’ (67). To exist is 
not a thing that can be defined in terms of concepts, but an act that 
defies conceptual formulation. ‘‘ Every time a lecturer begins a 
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sentence by saying: ‘ As a matter of fact’, you know at once that 
the man is at his wit’s end” (67-68). “‘The human mind feels 
shy before a reality of which it can form no proper concept. Such, 
precisely, is existence. It is hard for us to realise that ‘I am’ is 
an active verb” (69). But it is only by resolutely facing this 
existential paradox that we can hope for an answer to the question 
which Lotze ruled out as insoluble, how Being is made. 

In the third Lecture, entitled ‘God and Modern Philosophy ’, 
we pass to the descensus Averno. The God of Christian Philosophy 
is slowly but surely whittled down till we are left with the Deistic 
‘ Author of Nature’. In Descartes’ hands, for all his Scholastic 
technique, essence regains its primacy over existence, thought over 
being. What is clearly and distinctly conceived, that, and that 
alone, exists. We conceive God clearly and distinctly—such is 
Descartes’ amazing assumption,—and infer existence from the 
concept. So likewise with Nature. God’s function in the philos- 
sophical system is just to create the physical world as Descartes 
and the physicists conceived it. “It is quite true that a Creator 
is an eminently Christian God, but a God whose very essence is 
to be a Creator is not a Christian God at all. The essence of the 
true Christian God is not to create, but to be” (88). In a rapid 
but illuminating survey, M. Gilson shows how essence becomes 
increasingly dominant in Malebranche, Spinoza and Leibniz. In 
Spinoza the wheel has turned full circle. As with the Greeks 
aforetime, religion has been wholly absorbed into philosophy. 
Spinoza was an atheist, yet inebriated with God. ‘ Both judge- 
ments are true. A religious atheist, Spinoza was truly inebriated 
with his philosophical God” (102). He gave “a one hundred 
per cent. metaphysically pure answer to the question how to achieve 
human salvation by means of philosophy only”. And he demon- 
strated irrefragably for all time “that any religious God whose 
true name is not ‘ He who is’ is nothing but a myth”’. M. Gilson 
therefore treats Spinoza with infinite respect. But is he correct 
in citing, as if it were Spinoza’s final word, the well-known saying 
that we must not expect God to reciprocate our amor intellectualis. 
Not certainly on the plane of ratio ; but on that of scientia intuitiva, 
where individuality mysteriously comes into its own, we find that 
man’s love towards God is not merely part of the infinite love 
wherewith God loves Himself, but is identified with God’s love 
towards individual men. 

The last of the Lectures (“‘God and Contemporary Thought ’’) 
rings most newly in the ears of those familiar with M. Gilson’s 
books and is likely for that reason to arrest most attention. The 
governing influence on men’s thought about God to-day are, he 
tells us, those of Kant and Auguste Comte. By both natural 
theology is ruled out of the picture, as trespassing beyond the bounds 
of rational knowledge. Neo-Kantians and Neo-Positivists alike 
follow suit in endorsing the sentence of banishment. M. Gilson 
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is entirely in the right in his protest against the restricted view of 
reason which limits its function to the answering of scientifically 
verifiable problems and leaves no room for metaphysics. But in 
his brief presentation of the alternatives—either Kant or Aquinas— 
he seems to us to do less than justice to what, in Kant’s view, is of 
primary importance, the positive insight into reality that comes 
by way of practical reason. ‘‘ After proving in his Critique of 
Pure Reason that the existence of God could not be demonstrated, 
Kant still insisted on keeping God as at least a unifying idea in the 
order of speculative reason and as postulate in the moral order of 
practical reason’ (117). Yes; but this half-hearted tribute suggests 
that what Kant regarded as his most constructive achievement 
was but a concession on a matter of secondary importance, running 
counter to the main doctrine of his philosophy. It is when he passes 
to criticism of the claims of contemporary science that M. Gilson 
is most original and most convincing. Science, he maintains, can 
tell us much about the natures of things, but nothing about the 
cause of their existence. Its “marked antipathy toward the 
notion of efficient cause is intimately related to the non-existential 
character of scientific explanations. .. . Since the relation of 
effect to cause is an existential and non-analytical one, it appears 
to the scientific mind as a sort of scandal which must be eliminated ” 
(131 n.). He gives as an example (138 7.) Eddington’s proposal 
to substitute for the ‘“‘ mysterious property called existence” a 
“structural concept of existence’, for which to exist means “ to 
be a contributor to”’ a whole, “ yet, in order to be a contributor 
to some whole, a thing has first to be; and to define the death of 
a man by the hole it creates in his family is to take a rather detached 
view of what appears to the dying man himself as an intensely 
individuated event”’. M. Gilson makes good play with Sir James 
Jeans’ demand that before philosophy lifts up its voice science must 
get a hearing, and with his discovery of mysteries in a universe 
which for science is solely that fragment of the total universe from 
which mystery has been eliminated. ‘“‘ The true reason why the 
universe appears to some scientists as mysterious is that, mistaking 
existential, that is, metaphysical, questions for scientific ones, they 
ask science to answer them. Naturally, they get no answers. 
Then they are puzzled, and they say that the universe is mysterious ” 
(143). Similarly, with the biologists when confronted with purpose. 
They prefer to interpret the purposive phenomena as due to chance, 
maintaining “‘ that adaptations in organisms are no more mysterious 
where there is no purposiveness to account for them, than is adapta- 


‘tion in human industry where purposiveness everywhere accounts 


for it’ (135). Anything, in fact, however paradoxical or even 
self-contradictory, rather than account for the existence of purpose 
by reference to the existence of God. 

Such, in outline, is the course of M. Gilson’s argument ; and it 
furnishes a model of the manner in which an eminent scholar and 
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thinker can develop a specific problem, tracing its historical origins 
and its logical implications, while steadfastly resisting the tempta- 
tion to divagate along any of the channels which open on either 
side of his chosen course. This perhaps is why divine transcendence 
is stressed throughout to the exclusion (save in the note to p. 58) 
of the belief in Divine immanence, which, pace Barth and the 
Thomists, is surely as fundamental for Christianity. That “all 
that is is in God and without Him can nothing be or be conceived ” 
would have been affirmed not only by Spinoza, but by all Christian 
thinkers who inherited the Augustinian tradition, and emphatically 
by the greatest of their medieval representatives, Anselm. As 
Dr. Clement Webb has pointed out in his notice of M. Gilson’s book 
in Philosophy, the analogical theory of being, if pressed home in 
the spirit of these lectures, seems to issue in an “ ultimate dualism 
of Creator and creature ’’ that may prove as perilous to the interests 
of religion as the Monism of Spinoza. And there is a further point, 
arising out of M. Gilson’s conception of a Christian philosophy. 
He has shown beyond question that Christianity provoked specula- 
tive problems, within the field of metaphysics, which have dominated 
philosophical thinking ever since. But does he not take an unduly 
restricted view as to the possibilities of such a philosophy? Can 
it be confined, as is suggested in his Gifford Lectures, to such doctrines 
as are capable of rationalization when once revealed (e.g. God’s 
existence and Creation), to the exclusion of those (e.g. the Incarnation) 
which remain to the last incomprehensible? In other words, is 
there a place for theology as distinguished from philosophy in a 
philosophy that is genuinely Christian? God is not a ‘clear and 
distinct’ concept, nor is Creation intelligible to human under- 
standing; the difference between these beliefs and that in the 
Trinity or the Incarnation is one, not of kind, but of degree. If 
reason be extended to cover a reasonable faith, all alike are capable 
of inclusion within its synthesis. M. Gilson censures Descartes 
justly for his severance of the spheres of faith and reason, but was 
he not following strictly the path pointed to him by Aquinas ? 
A fuller recognition that faith is integral to reason, not only in 
religion but in all knowledge, would, we think, have led M. Gilson 
to a juster appreciation of Augustine’s position in the history of 
Christian philosophy. 


W. G. DE Bureu. 
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VI—NEW BOOKS. 


An Examination of the Deductive Logic of John Stuart Mill. By RectnaLp 
Jackson. London: H. Milford, 1941. Pp. xiii + 194. 10s. 6d. 


In 1866 McCosh wrote: ‘Mr. Mill’s Logic has never been subjected to 
a careful review on the part either of his supporters or opponents ’. 
Dr. Jackson, quoting this passage, adds: ‘True in 1866; still true in 
1940. Excusable in 1866; no longer excusable in 1940’. He has 
accordingly set himself to examine Mill’s System of Logic with the care 
and scholarly insight that some philosophers have been willing to lavish 
upon the works of Kant, or Spinoza, or McTaggart, or other great meta- 
physicians but never before upon Mill’s logical doctrines. The book under 
review deals only with Mill’s Deductive Logic but Dr. Jackson hopes 
later to give us a further work on his Inductive Logic. Even the present 
publication is shorter by half than his original thesis, the reduction in 
length being achieved ‘ not by compression, but by the excision of several 
chapters concerning problems which Mill disastrously neglects’. It is 
much to be regretted that the difficulties of publication in these days 
made it necessary for Dr. Jackson to make these excisions. This book is 
so good and there is so much that Mill neglected, that we are bound to 
wish that we might have seen in print all that Dr. Jackson has written 
on the subject. 

It would not, I surmise, have been possible for Dr. Jackson to have com- 
pressed his original work ; the argument is very closely interwoven and 
very elaborate ; it requires that frequent, and sometimes long, quotations 
from Mill should be given and then meticulously inspected. It is not 
possible in the short space of a review to do justice to the content of the 
argument; it could not be further summarised ; all that can be attempted 
here is to indicate to readers of Minp how well a reading of this book 
would repay them. 

Dr. Jackson has set himself the task of showing that, ‘ Mill’s System of 
Logic is an elaborate attempt to defend epistemological empiricism at its 
most vulnerable point’ (p. 1). This most vulnerable point is the problem 
of valid inference, to show that there can be inference that is valid. An 
epistemological doctrine is concerned with the nature of evidence since it 
is concerned with ‘ the nature of knowledge solely in that respect in which 
knowledge differs from belief’ (p. 2). Accordingly Dr. Jackson says, 
‘** Rpistemological empiricism ’’ may be defined either as the doctrine that 
an appeal to experience is the only kind of knowledge or, equivalently, as 
the doctrine that experience is the only kind of evidence’. That Mill 
was an epistemological empiricist is indisputable. It is not a little sur- 
prising how few have realised the exact nature of his attempt to defend 
this empiricism ; it is even more surprising that contemporary Logical 
Positivists have, for the most part, failed to see to what an extent Mill 
anticipated their theory of logical propositions. 
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The difficulty for the epistemological empiricist arises from the poverty 
of his ultimate premisses ; he rejects intuition and is left, finally, only with 
facts knowable either by perception or by introspection. Such facts are 
singular categoricals. Hence, he must show that whatever can be known 
in addition to these singular categoricals can be validly inferred from 
them. This is what Mill attempted to do. He saw quite clearly that 
‘the Logic of Consistency is a necessary auxiliary to the logic of truth’.? 
But, Dr. Jackson urges, ‘ ultimate premisses are not the only indispensable 
ultimate data ’, for, ‘ we can hardly fail to recongise that g cannot be validly 
inferred from p unless p or q is self-evident’ (p. 5). In order that g may 
validly be inferred from p, it is necessary that p or gshould be known. But, 
if D or q is not self-evident, i.e. is not known intuitively, and since it is cer- 
tainly not known by perception or introspection, how is it known? It is 
not any reply to this objection to urge that we know little or nothing, for, 
as Dr. Jackson urges: ‘ However we relax the rigour of the applicability 
of the word ‘“‘ knowledge ”’, bestowing it upon grades of cognition inferior 
to knowledge proper, epistemological empiricism is still exposed to what is, 
in principle, the same objection. With whatever shadow of confidence 
you infer g from p you are bound to accept p org. Now, to say how this 
proposition can be rationally opined is, unless we abandon epistemological 
empiricism, no less difficult than to say how it can be known’ (p. 8). 

It is from his attempt to meet this difficulty that Dr. Jackson finds 
the unity of Mill’s System of Logic to be derived. He tries to meet the 
objection by his distinction between real and merely apparent inference, 
and this is itself a specification of his distinction between real and merely 
verbal propositions. It is accordingly of the utmost importance for Mill 
to recognise, as he does, ‘ the necessity of commencing with an analysis of 
language ’ (Mill, op. cit. Bk. I, c. i). The distinction between real and 
merely verbal propositions depends upon his doctrine of the connotation 
of terms. Of this Dr. Jackson gives a clear and properly critical account, 
which ends with the interesting comment: ‘The doctrine that such 
names as “ man” are connotative is a case of what may be called “ the 
logical fallacy ’°—the treatment of language as what the logician would 
like it to be. And I believe that Mill himself points the way to a pro- 
found modification of the doctrine’ (p. 29). He finds Mill commendably 
disloyal to his doctrine of connotatives but regrettably disloyal to his 
doctrine of non-connotatives. He has no difficulty in showing that Mill 
does not succeed in retaining Hobbes’s account of the meaning of 
propositions as ‘ part of the meaning of all propositions’. Mill’s account 
of merely verbal propositions is confused. As Dr. Jackson points out, he 
hesitates between two views, namely, that merely verbal propositions 
(1) are propositions but only verbal ones, (2) are not really propositions 
at all. Finally he adopts both of these inconsistent views ; further, he 
forgets that what he calls ‘ essential propositions ’ are not the only kind of 
“merely verbal propositions’ which include also such designations as 
‘Tully is Cicero’. In common with some contemporary logicians, Mill is 
not at all clear with regard to the distinction between propositions in which 
the word is used and propositions in which the word occurs. This con- 
sideration is clearly and fully developed by Dr. Jackson, from whom I have 
space to quote only a brief portion of a pregnant discourse : 


1Quoted by Dr. Jackson from Mill’s Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 240. 
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If we take the step of according to a sentence, ‘ Man is rational’, the status 
of a correct mode of definition, we must be careful to accord to it the full privileges 
of that status. We must say that it is a synonym of the sentence ‘ ‘‘ Man ”’ 
connotes rationality ’ and that it is a mere homonym of the tautologous sentence 
‘Man is rational’. We must say, accordingly, that the name ‘man’, which 
occurs in the tautologous sentence ‘ Man is rational’, no more occurs in the 
propositional sentence ‘ Man is rational ’, than in its synonym ‘‘‘ Man” con- 
notes rationality’. The word ‘man’ in the propositional sentence ‘Man is 
rational’ is a mere homonym of the word ‘man’ in the tautologous sentence 
‘Man is rational’ (p. 54). 


Dr. Jackson stresses the difficulty of giving a positive diagnosis of the 
word ‘ man ’ in the propositional sentence ‘ Man is rational ’, since it cannot 
be that of the word ‘ man’ in the tautologous sentence ‘ Man is rational ’, 
for, if it were, it would lead to the conclusion that ‘ A being which is both 
rational and corporeal is rational ’ could be used to define the name ‘ man’, - 

Mill’s distinction between real and merely apparent inference is, as Dr. 
Jackson urges, an application of the distinction between real and merely 
verbal propositions. The operations which orthodox logicians have regarded 
as valid inferences are, Mill contends, not really inferences at all; they 
are mistakenly supposed to be inferences. The traditional ‘immediate 
inferences ’ and the syllogism when taken as a proof of the conclusion are 
not inferences because—to quote Mill’s own words—‘ there is in the 
conclusion no new truth, nothing but what was already asserted in the 
premisses, and obvious to whoever apprehends them. The fact asserted 
in the conclusion is either the very same fact, or part of the fact, asserted 
in the original proposition’. Mill makes this statement when he is 
discussing immediate inferences such as obversion, but it applies also to 
the syllogism regarded as a mode of proof. It shows exactly why Mill 
took these inferences to be merely apparent inferences. An examination 
of it enables Dr. Jackson to bring out the connexion between Mill’s two 
pairs of distinctions, namely, between real and merely verbal propositions, 
and between real and apparent inference. ‘The connexion’, says Dr. 
Jackson, ‘ between the two distinctions must be this: “p, therefore q” is 
a merely apparent inference if and only if “p or q” is a merely verbal 
proposition ’ (p. 60). But Mill signally fails to appreciate the importance 
of the part played by ‘7 or q’ in any attempt validly to infer g from p. 
Dr. Jackson concludes : ‘ The incoherence of Mill’s doctrine of the merely 
apparent inference is thus the outcome of the incoherence of Mill’s doctrine 
of the merely verbal proposition. His doctrine of the merely verbal pro- 
position is an attempt to reconcile incompatibles ’ (p. 61). 

I wish that"I had space to follow Dr. Jackson’s careful exposition of 
Mill’s theory of the syllogism but his close-knit argument will not admit 
of a brief exposition. It must suffice to say that he unravels from Mill’s 
discussion of the syllogism no less than three different accounts criss-cross 
in that discussion. He has no difficulty in showing that Mill denies that 
any real inference can be syllogistic, and that this denial is founded on 
Mill’s definition of the universal proposition. The question why Mill 
thought that the syllogism nevertheless has a valuable function to perform 
is very ably discussed by Dr. Jackson. Mill regarded the major premiss 
of the syllogism as not properly a premiss at all but a principle, and as 
such he considered it to be a principle of real inference just as he took the 
uniformity of nature to be a principle of inductive reasoning. It is true 
that Mill speaks of the uniformity of nature as ‘ the ultimate major premiss 
of all inductions’, but, as Dr. Jackson makes clear, Mill does not regard 
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it as fulfilling the function of a premiss but, as in the case of the syllogistic 
major, as a principle. He thus sums up his illuminating discussion of 
Mill’s theory of the syllogism: ‘ Mill’s whole treatment of induction in 

Book III rests on this presupposition that what Book II has shown is, 
that the syllogistic major, while not a premiss, is a principle of real inference’ 
(p. 137). 

/. a far too brief last chapter Dr. Jackson discusses Mill’s views on 
deductive science. The most important point stressed is that Mill takes 
axioms to be real propositions ; hence, they require to be evidenced, and 
must be reached by real inference, that is, by induction by simple enumera- 
tion. Thus Mill does not find the difference between inductive and deduc- 
tive science to be in the nature of their respective ultimate premisses. To 
answer the question wherein, then, did Mill believe the difference to lie, 
it is necessary to examine his inductive logic. This is a task that Dr. Jackson 
has undertaken but the result is not yet published. He concludes his 
present examination with the comment: ‘ Although Mill thinks that 
deduction is merely apparent inference, he also thinks that merely apparent 
inference is an indispensable test of the validity of real inference. Those 
who forget this find Mill’s inductive logic full of disconcerting surprises ’ 
(p. 193). 

y* his preface Dr. Jackson draws attention to the fact that Mill antici- 
pated Professor Wittgenstein’s claim: ‘It is the characteristic mark of 
logical propositions that one can perceive in the symbol alone that they 
are true’, whilst he would certainly have dissented from the claim that 
‘ this fact contains in itself the whole philosophy of logic’ (pp. vi and vii). 
I think, however, that it could hardly be maintained that Mill himself 
clearly saw exactly how he was revolutionising traditional logic in his 
doctrine of merely verbal propositions. But it is true that the character- 
istic doctrine of the Logical Positivists can be found in Mill. It is all the 
more surprising that no Logical Positivist has, so far as I know, thought 
fit to examine Mill’s treatment of deduction but have been content to reject 
his view that axioms of geometry are proved by inductive reasoning, 
without taking any notice of the conception of deduction that led him to 
this view. Contemporary philosophers of various schools of thought my 
well be grateful to Dr. Jackson for having done so much to elucidate Mill’s 
view of logic and to exhibit the unity of his System of Logic. 


L. Susan STEBBING. 


Philosophy as a Science: Its Matter and its Method. By G. J. Ducasse. 
New York: Oskar Piest, 1941. Pp. xx + 238. $3.00. 


Axout philosophy people frequently make the complaint that it never 
settles anything, that it refines old problems and collects new ones but, 
unlike the sciences, never comes to indisputable solutions with regard to 
any of them. . This is an extremely important complaint which, unfor- 
tunately, professional philosophers hardly ever consider in any serious 
manner. For certainly there is justification for dissatisfaction; the 
situation with respect to philosophy is no better now than when Descartes 
observed that “.. . there is no single matter within its sphere which is 
not still in dispute”. One might very well say that the most important 
philosophical question is: ‘‘ Why are no philosophical disputes ever 
settled ?”’ It is with this “ metaphilosophical ’’ problem and the further 
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problem as to how to remedy the matter that Professor Ducasse’s book, 
in a serious and original attempt, is concerned. 

According to Ducasse philosophy is a “‘ knowledge-seeking enterprise ” 
which ‘‘ resembles the natural and other sciences, and itself is, or seeks to 


‘be, a science” (p. 113). Whatever knowledge philosophers obtain in 


‘ 


their field derives from a “scientific study . . . of the facts that are the 
subject-matter distinctive of philosophy ” (p. 114). And the reason their 


_researches up to now have been so fruitless is their lack of ‘‘ equipment ”’ : 
“chiefly, that is to say, a lack of “a clear realisation of the nature of the 


problem to be solved on the one hand, and, on the other, knowledge of 
the sort of method appropriate to the solution of problems of the nature 
given” (p. xviii). 

Approximately the first half of Ducasse’s book is devoted to an attempt 
at showing that the backwardness of philosophy is to be accounted for by 
this lack of equipment. In this part a number of views regarding the 
nature of the subject-matter and method of philosophy are reviewed and 
criticised, viz. the views of philosophy as (1) “‘ more general than the 
sciences ’’, (2) ‘logically articulated faith”, (3) “‘literature about the 
cosmos’, (4) “ philosophy of life”, (5) “logic”, (6) “the systematic 
study of meanings” (7) “logical syntax of the language of science”. 
It may be pointed out, in this connexion, that holding wrong theories 
about the nature of a given subject-matter need be no obstacle to getting 
conclusive results in it, and it does not seem to me that Ducasse has shown 
that in the case of philosophy it has been an obstacle. For example, 
mathematicians frequently disagree about what the right view of the 
nature of mathematics is without thereby being prevented from solving 
mathematical problems. 

The second half of the book consists of an attempt to put philosophy 
on a scientific basis. It is concerned with a statement of the necessary 
“equipment ”’, the lack of which has prevented philosophy from being a 
genuine “ knowledge-seeking enterprise’. According to Ducasse what is 
required is a correct theory regarding the nature of the subject-matter of 
philosophy and an explanation of the method appropriate to dealing with it. 

The subject-matter distinctive of a given science may “ ultimately ” 
be defined by reference to what Ducasse calls its “‘ primitive facts ”’, which 
is to say, facts (1) “‘ which, for it, are beyond question ” (p. 118), (2) “‘ with 
which its inquiries originate and terminate” (p. 119), (3) ‘‘ about which 
(directly or indirectly) are all the questions asked by the science, and by 
appeal to which also the theories constructed by the science are finally 
tested empirically ” (p. 174). The problem, then, of defining the sub- 
ject-matter of philosophy is one of making explicit what sort its 
primitive facts are. Ducasse’s view is that they all are “ appraisals ’’ or 
“ valuations ” (p. 137), judgments of “‘ merit or worth—positive or nega- 
tive, comparative or absolute” (p. 138). Not all appraisals, however, 
are primitive facts for philosophy. In order to be a philosophical primitive 


_an appraisal must be (1) “ particular ”’, i.e. not a generalisation based on 


a number of appraisals, (2) ‘‘ spontaneous’, 7.e. not deduced from any 
theory, (3) ‘‘ formulated ”’, i.e. since appraisals are ‘‘ subjective ’’, in order 
to be made known to other people they must be “‘ expressed in public and 
commonly understood symbols ” (pp. 140-142). 
This view, namely, that the subject-matter of philosophy is constituted 
by appraisals, would seem to restrict philosophy to its normative parts, 
ethics and esthetics. Indeed, Ducasse actually defines philosophy as “ the 
search for knowledge of norms”’, i.e. “‘ truths concerning the value— 
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positive or negative—of given kinds of things” (p. 197). However, in 
addition to “good”, “bad”, “right”, “wrong”, ‘ beautiful’, and 
“ugly”, Ducasse includes under the heading of adjectives of appraisal, 
such terms as “real’’, “unreal’’, “ veridical’’, “illusory ’’, ‘‘ valid”, 
‘invalid’, “‘sound”’ “erroneous ’”’ (pp. 137-138); so that none of the 
usual parts of philosophy are excluded. Rather, it would seem that they 
are included in the wrong way, as comprehended under some only of the 
usual parts of philosophy, namely, those “*‘ bearing on man’s ways of con- 
ducting his thoughts, his feelings, and his actions”’ (p. 113). 

Philosophers will quite naturally be very puzzled by this novel view. 
Most of philosophy, e.g. theories regarding the nature of causation, our 
knowledge of the external world, truth, obviously seems not to be con- 
cerned at all with appraisals, and Ducasse fails to do enough, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, by way of adequate explanation as to why he holds a 
view which would so naturally strike one as being wrong. For on more 
careful consideration it turns out that it is not obvious that Ducasse’s view 
is wrong. Moreover, and this is much more important, it has point, in 
that it helps us get important insight into the nature of philosophical 
problems. 

If one considers situations in which philosophical disputes arise, it 
becomes plain that the disputes are not due to “ inadequate observation 
or description ”’ (p. 142) of the phenomena about which there seems to be 
disagreement. That is, for one thing, learning further facts about a 
given phenomenon will settle ordinary or scientific disputes, but will not 
settle philosophical ones. Philosophers, in proof of their views, never call 
attention to facts not known to those who disagree with them. Their 
disagreements consequently are never with regard to anything that 
‘further observation ’’ could settle. Thus, as Ducasse points out, “ the 
problem of ontology is misleadingly stated by the question ‘ What is the 
nature of reality ?’ For this form of statement suggests that the problem 
is logically analogous to, for example, the problem, ‘ What is the nature of 
rubber, or of a seed, etc. ?’ in which some entity, called ‘rubber’ or ‘a 
seed ’, etc., is concretely given to us, whose properties we are then asked 
_ to discover. The problem of ontology is not of this kind” (p. 149). Nor 
will further description of phenomena settle philosophical disagreements. 
Philosophical disputes are not like ordinary ones which may arise, e.g. as 
to whether directions given to a stranger are adequate to his finding his 
way, or whether a description of a house is adequate to his being able to 
recognise it. In such cases there are ordinary tests for ascertaining whether 
they are adequate, and when they prove to be inadequate just further 
description will remedy the lack. Just further description, i.e. more of 
the same, never resolves any philosophical dispute. 

Considerations of this sort make it difficult to see what philosophical 
disputes are about, but they do tend to bring out similarities between 
philosophical disputes and those arising with regard to appraisals. They 
thus lend point to saying, for example, that “‘a statement of the form 
‘to be real is such and such’, does not formulate a hypothesis and is 
therefore not susceptible of being proved, disproved, or assigned a prob- 


ability. Rather, it formulates simply the criterion of interestingness - 


which we use or propose to use at a given time in appraising any given 
thing as interesting or uninteresting to us” (p. 148). Unfortunately 
Ducasse devotes not nearly enough space to an explanation of the con- 
siderations which led him to his view. 
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To complete the account of this book mention must be made of Ducasse’s 
view of the function and nature of philosophical theories. ‘* Philosophical 
theorising” is generated by doubts of or disputes with regard to given 
appraisals (pp. 192, 181). Thus, the function of any theory in philosophy 
is to settle such doubts or disputes, and furthermore, as in science, to 
enable us successfully to predict further appraisals. But philosophical 
theories are not merely generalisations based upon a number of observed 
cases, nor are they designed to establish that any generalisations are valid. 
Rather it is their task ‘‘ to show why they [generalisations with regard to 
appraisals] are valid and exactly how far their scope extends’ (p. 176) ; 
and this they accomplish by supplying “a definition of the predicate of 
the generalisation to be explained ’’ together with ‘‘a method for deter- 
mining whether or not a given concrete case or class of cases is to be 
accepted as meeting the definition” (p. 178). The “definition of the 
predicate ’ in each case gives a “‘ hidden character ”’ of objects of the sort 
a given generalisation concerns, where the method supplied with the 
definition provides directions for testing indirectly its presence in the 
objects :— 

“The sort of situation which calls for construction of a philosophical 
theory is this: A given philosophical predicate is spontaneously applied 
by given persons to a variety of entities which, so far as observation directly 
reveals, seem to have in common no character invariably lacking in the 
variety of other entities to which the opposite of the predicate is also spon- 
taneously applied by these persons. The task of theory is to explain this 
situation conceptually, and this is done by constructing the unperceived 
character satisfying that requirement. This character is ex hypothesi a 
hidden one, since otherwise merely abstractive observation would be 
capable of exhibiting it, and theory construction, i.e. invention of it, would 
not be needed ” (pp. 222-223). \ 

Thus, a philosophical theory attempts to “account” for common 
spontaneous appraisals by supplying indirectly verifiable definitions of the 
terms of appraisal. These definitions give common and “ conceived but 
not directly perceived ’’, i.e. hidden, properties of objects such that the 
terms are applied to the objects in virtue of their having those properties. 
Ducasse’s view regarding the nature of philosophical theories will be 
easily recognised as a description of an important part of what philosophers 
try to do, viz. to discover common properties of objects in order to explain 
the fact that the same term is applied to all those objects, even, one may 
say especially, when they “seem to have in common no character in the 
variety of entities to which the opposite of the predicate is also spon- 
taneously applied”. There are well-known criticisms of this view. An 
additional one may be made of Ducasse’s version. He holds that a de- 
finition “‘is always an equation—the expression of an identity’ (p. 166), 
such that if ‘‘ D ” is the definition of “‘ A” then “‘ D” and “‘ A” mean the 
same. This, on Ducasse’s view about the nature of philosophical theories, 
entails that at least some expressions in our language have “ hidden ”’ 
meanings, which the expressions can be verified as having only by “ indirect 
tests ’’ (p. 223). And this entails that they have meanings, so to speak, 
by nature, meanings which no one has ever given to them. 

M. LazEROwITz. 
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Ethics and Social Policy. By Wayne A. R. Leys, Ph.D. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. vii + 522. $4.00. 


TuE interest of this book, as the title suggests, lies not in so much in moral 
theory as in its application to social problems, and especially to those 
confronting the America of to-day. The author is all out to help American 
youth in the moral quandary in which they find themselves when their 
university studies first provoke reflective criticism. His method of 
approach is indirect, by Socratic discussion of such current ethical questions 
as those of sex, eugenics, labour disputes, and the rival claims of democracy 
and dictatorships, which arise in their actual experience. Speculative 
thinking, in his view, is no more than the instrument of social service. 
He endorses the tradition, dominant in the last three centuries, which 
holds the function of intellect to be that of logical ratiocination rather 
than that of determining what it is reasonable to think and do. Here he 
lays himself open to two criticisms. His ethics being not only teleological 
but Utilitarian—in the non-hedonistic sense—, the whole treatment is 
governed by the category of means-and-end. ‘‘ The distinction between 
means and ends is the great contribution of ancient philosophers to men 
who find themselves embroiled in controversy. . . . It has permeated our 
civilisation so completely that without knowing its origin we fall into a 
kind of Socratic discussion of means and ends’”’ (198). It is surprising, in 
view of his constant references to Plato, that Dr. Leys nowhere considers 
the alternative conception of a social good that is not a result of an ante- 
cedent course of action, but an informing principle to be progressively 
realised in and through a developing policy or life. The author, again, gives 
nowhere a clear indication as to the end (or ends) by which the practical 
process should be inspired. He is more concerned with the reconcilement 
of men’s differences with one another than with the intrinsic validity of 
moral principles. His treatment of Hedonism, of the Kantian idea of 
duty, of the controversy between the claims of right and good, and, 
especially, of moral absolutism, is admittedly somewhat cursory and 
superficial. He seems to think that he has settled accounts with any 
other-worldly criterion by relegating it to the limbo of exploded theological 
tradition. But to taboo taboos may itself be a taboo in the guise of 
rationalism. Moreover, there is Plato to be reckoned with, and Spinoza’s 
res infinita et eterna, and the “ eternal objects’ that loom large in much 
contemporary speculation on values. Like so many American thinkers, 
Dr. Leys’ horizon is bounded by the temporal future, as discernible within 
the limited outlook of his own vision. His watchword, in thinking not 
only of the means but of the ends of a life-policy, is “‘ here, or nowhere, 
is my America ”. 

The chief value of this book lies in the Third Part (entitled “ The 
Quest for Agreement with Other Men ’’) rather than in the first two (“‘ How 
and Why Policies are Evaluated ” and “ The Quest for Consistency,” 1.e. 
for internal consistency in a given theory). In the earlier sections the 
most instructive chapters for an English reader are those in which the 
author balances the pros and cons of economic Individualism and economic 
Socialism, throwing much-needed light on the forms in which this issue 
presents itself in contemporary America (chaps. iv and v). It is un- 
fortunate, however, that, despite the fact that “ many Americans turn 
their gaze upon Russia”, he should have ruled consideration of Russian 
Communism out of his picture, merely on the grounds that it is difficult 
to secure reliable information, and that conditions in Russia are very 
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different from those in his own country (97, 98). The most illuminating 
chapter in the volume—we have in mind, again, the English reader—is 
that on ‘“‘ Might and Right in Labor Relations ” (ch. xv), where Dr. Leys’ 
detailed illustrations throw much light on the wide divergencies between 
the industrial problems of the New World and those of the Old. The 
central topic in this Third Part is that of “‘ the partisan’s dilemma ”’, i.e. 
the problem of “‘ the divided conscience ”’ in face of the equally unpalatable 
claims of violent intervention and passive acquiescence. “‘ There are 
situations in which no one can accomplish anything very good without 
fighting, and our conscience tells us that fighting is bad. We are damned 
if we do; and we are damned if we don’t”’ (272). ‘‘ This is the tragic 
aspect of morality, and no amount of ethical theorising will efface it so 
long as radically different experiences and situations in life continue to 
create antagonistic consciences and elemental moral disagreements ” 
(318). In two chapters (xiii, xiv), entitled ‘‘ Beyond Conscience”, Dr. 
Leys considers this dilemma with reference to the theoretical solutions 
proferred by Machiavelli, Nietzche, and Karl Marx on the one hand, and 
by Hegel and the Pragmatists (e.g. Dewey) on the other. The former 
advocate an immoralist revolution, the latter an appeal to a super-moral 
authority, whether of the State or of a new conscience, to be developed in 
the course of social evolution. The one are the partisans of force, the 
other of right. Dr. Leys is critical of both alternatives. His own remedy, 
presented with a refreshing absence of dogmatism, is that rival partisan- 
ships, e.g. of employers and employed, should be controlled and harmonised 
by the active intervention of the mass of non-partisan ‘ bystanders ’, 7.e. 
by the large majority of citizens in a democratic community who have no 
direct interest in the particular issue that is at stake at any given moment. 
Bystanders are defined “‘ as those who have more concern for the public 
peace and for common values, such as the community’s economic efficiency, 
than they have for the victory of one side in the immediate controversy ” 
(354). They will, in fact, represent Adam Smith’s “ important spectator ”’. 
Only—and on this Dr. Leys is emphatic—they must not simply think, but 
act. As Aristotle said long ago, Sidvora oddev xwe?. Discussion and 
inquiry may suffice to reconcile minor disagreements, and will at least 
clarify the rest. But the disinterested majority must organise themselves 
for corporate action, and when organised must be prepared to act. “‘ By- 
standers cannot mediate in these controversies unless they formulate some 
definite ideas and embody them in legislation ” (352). This is wise counsel ; 


-but the author seems to us to gloze too lightly over the gravest obstacle 


to his solution, to wit, the difficulty of getting the bystanders to move. 
Moral appeals have not proved adequate in the America of to-day. 
Can the difficulty be overcome in any other way than by a religious re- 
awakening ? Dr. Leys does not consider this possibility. Indeed, religion 
spells for him intolerance. ‘‘ Tolerant men do not value everything by 
its relation to religious objects” (396). He discusses the question, with 
reference to the non-religious intolerance of dictatorships, in the con- 
cluding Part of his work, as well as those of democratic safeguards and 
the possibility of leadership in a self-governing community. His con- 
clusions on the last-mentioned issue are rather vague. It does not help 
much to be told that “ leadership is an important condition of a good life ” 
and that “if large numbers of individuals take even a little initiative 
leadership need not be dictatorial” (475). Fortunately for the world, 
Americans have in practice a knack of discovering born leaders in hours of 
crisis, and of readily responding to their leadership. 
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Viewed as a whole, this is a curiously unequal work. In many parts 
it is well thought-out and enriched with pertinent illustrations. In others 
it descends to the obvious and the trivial. The suggestions for a new 
decalogue (210), fitted to the measure and needs of present America, verge 
on the ridiculous. “‘ Thou shalt not persecute grass widows, but thou 
shalt help them to make a more fortunate match.” ‘Thou shalt not, 
except under grievous circumstances, live with in-laws.” ‘ These moral 
sentiments”, we are told, “refute the charge that the American people 
are becoming less moral than their ancestors.” The copious “exercises ’’, 
on the other hand, which are added at the close of each chapter, are 
admirably designed, and should prove most useful to beginners at the 
university. The lengthy questionnaire contained in Appendix I strikes 
us as of less service. It is difficult to plump for one of a limited group of 
ethical alternatives ; nor is the effort to indicate without discussion the 
opinion with which you are most in sympathy likely to assist the young 
student to form reasonable views on morals. Dr. Leys’ aim throughout 
is eminently praiseworthy, and his practical approach to it is an interesting 
educational experiment. Andrew Fairservice’s comment on Rob Roy 
—‘‘ ower bad for blessing and ower good for banning ’—fairly represents 
our verdict on this book. 

W. G. DE Bureu. 


Reason and Intuition. By A. C. Ewrna, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral 
Science in the University of Cambridge. (Annual Philosophical 
Lecture, Henriette Hertz Trust, British Academy, 1941.) Humphrey 
Milford, 1941. Pp. 43. 2s. 6d. s 


Dr. Ewrne maintains in this lecture his blessed but thankless réle of 
peacemaker ; thankless because it is notorious that parted disputants are 
apt, from various motives, to unite against their separator. In philo- 
sophical war the motive is that each thinks his nostrum has been adulterated 
and undervalued. 

The main contention of the lecture is that ‘ reasoning’ is not the only 
function of Reason. The tendency to relegate ‘intuitions’ to the realm 
of irrational feeling has been encouraged by claims to contradictory 
intuitions, especially on ethical questions. But it may fairly be pointed 
out that claims are also made, if less often and less obstinately, to con- 
tradictory inductions and deductions. Dr. Ewing’s main argument is 
that intuitive conviction need not be infallible. We cannot define it as 
‘knowledge ’, which implies truth, without falling into the circular argu- 
ment of— 

‘ Treason can never prosper. What’s the reason ? 
That when it prospers none will call it treason.’ 


’ 


He thinks that immediate certitudes which contradict one another may 
be psychologically indistinguishable. Yet he allows that some intuitions 
are infallibly known to be true. They must surely then be distinguishable 
in some way from those which may be false. Might he not have adopted 
Cook Wilson’s distinction between ‘being under the impression’ (or 
‘taking for granted’ or ‘not doubting’) and the ‘ knowing’ which pre- 
supposes a critical attempt to doubt ? ‘ Intuitive knowledge’ would then 
be immediate in the sense of indemonstrable but might be said to be 
mediated by its attempt to doubt. I can remember some sixty years ago 
being convinced of the wrongness of women smoking, and, had my tender 
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years been inured to the jargon, should probably have called this an 
intuition. But as soon as I seriously tried to doubt it I found it quite 
easy. Yet ever since I have vainly tried to doubt that I ought to keep 
my engagements. 

Dr. Ewing recognises three main classes of opponent to his doctrine 
that there are rational intuitions : 


(1) The first is Empiricism like that of Mill, of which he says: ‘‘ This 
view is not, I think, held by any reputable philosopher nowadays, 
so I shall not trouble you by refuting it.” 

(2) Logical Positivism, for the refutation of which he very fairly refers 
us to his paper in the Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings (N.S., 
vol. xl, pp. 207-244). 

(3) The Coherence Theory of Truth. This is the substantial opponent, 
between which and Intuitionism Dr. Ewing would mediate. 


As regards the first of these three, it would have been interesting if the 
example chosen had been not that of Mill, but the much more subtle one 
of Hume. Perhaps Dr. Ewing would have taken Hume’s assertion that 
it is vain to question such beliefs as those in causality or a physical world 
(which are too vital to have been left to our feeble reason) as placing him 
among those who ascribe our ultimate beliefs to feeling. Those who do 
this seem bound to admit that such beliefs (a) are about the relations 
between propositions ; (b) can be true or false ; (c) are ‘ objectively valid 
for all men’; (d) can be clarified and confirmed by reasoning. Of such 
opponents Dr. Ewing says: “I should not think there was any important 
controversy between them and me, though I should deplore the looseness 
of their language ”’. 

It is upon this last point (d) that Dr. Ewing relies for his conciliation of 
the disputants about rational intuition. Though he maintains that some 
rational intuitions are indubitable, and are indeed presupposed by the 
coherence theory, he thinks that others are only grounds of probable 
opinion and that these can be clarified and strengthened or weakened by 
reasoning, which must use the test of coherence. (With the full-blooded 
doctrine that truth means coherence, or that this is all we are entitled to 
mean by it, he is not concerned.) 

‘** The intuitionist and coherence theories should therefore be taken as 
supplementary. . . . What we see immediately may be the result of a 
careful survey of the whole situation or the whole system involved and 
may yet be incapable of deduction from definite explicit features in that 
situation or system.” 

KE. F. Carrirt. 


History of the Schoolmen. By E. CREwspon Tuomas. London: Williams 
& Norgate Ltd. [N.p.]. Pp. xxiv + 677. 


I can only associate myself, after many hours spent over this lengthy 
volume, with the regret which has already been expressed by Prof. C. C. J. 
Webb that Mr. Thomas should have been so ill-advised as to publish it. 
His intentions indeed are admirable; he has evidently read long and 
widely in the metaphysics and divinity of the medieval schools, and is 
anxious to impart to students of English speech something of the profit 
and pleasure he has himself enjoyed. Unfortunately zeal and industry 
are not of themselves an adequate equipment for an historian, and in the 
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further requisites for that part Mr. Thomas seems singularly deficient. 
To begin with the most obvious of them, an historian needs the habit of 
minute accuracy, and an historian of scholastic philosophy, derived as it is 
from Platonic-Aristotelian sources, needs in particular to be a respectable 
Greek scholar and something more than a respectable Latin scholar. But 
this volume swarms, almost more than any book which has come into my 
hands, with the most barbarous of misprints, and particularly of monstrous 
deformations of Greek and Latin words. Many of them are, no doubt, in 
the first instance due to the printer, who has certainly served the author 
abominably. But it is incredible that the author, had he been com- 
petently at home in Greek or Latin, could have let these horrors pass 
uncorrected in such numbers, and I fear also that some of them are of a 
kind which shows them to have originated with him, and not with the 
printer. (A printer, for example, can hardly have devised the barbarous 
expression edrpamedia didoriua(!), which is libellously ascribed to St. 
Thomas Aquinas.) In other respects the same want of accuracy is char- 
acteristic of the work. The punctuation is throughout sense-destroying, 
and the employment of quotation marks so erratic that whole pages, which 
careful reading shows to be extracts from French authorities on the subject, 
and to be honestly given as such, appear as though they claimed to be the 
personal work of the writer himself. (They have apparently been simply 
transcribed from his own note-books.) An historian should, moreover, 
have a command of the language in which he writes which will enable him 
to make it clear exactly what he means to communicate as a statement of 
fact. Mr. Thomas’s English is so ill-written as to be perpetually ambiguous 
as well as frequently wholly ungrammatical. Let one example out of 
many suffice me. ‘‘ He” (i.e. Scotus) “regards the intellectual activity as 
the most vital characteristic of the separated soul, though as separated, it 
proceeds from corporeal things, the acquisition of knowledge will still be 
possible to it, as such requires‘ proportio’ not ‘ convenientia’ with the 
object known ” (p. 566). Any one who can derive from these words any 
knowledge of the position the writer intends to ascribe to Scotus must be 
a man of an acumen which I own I do not possess. What is even more 
serious is that the whole account of Greek philosophy, which fills more 
than a sixth of the work, is little better than worthless. What is said of 
pre-Platonic thought is a mere nightmare jumble of G. H. Lewes with 
random quotations from an inaccurate translation of a pre-critical and 
corrupt text of Diogenes Laertius. (It is characteristic that though many 
silly anecdotes are told of Pythagoras, the one thing which the reader is 
not told is that he was the creator of mathematics.) Plato is represented 
by a random hash of citations made on no apparent principle from the 
abominable Bohn English translation. Even for Aristotle we get little 
more than a mechanical and unintelligent attempt at a conspectus of the 
contents of the Metaphysics and—of all things—the Nicomachean LHihics. 
(It is characteristic again that no attention is given here to the de Anima ; 
what Aristotle said in the famous and cryptic passage of that work about 
the intellectus agens has to be collected by the reader as best he can when 
Mr. Thomas’s narrative brings him down to the ‘ Arabians’.) Even in 
the long chapter on St. Thomas, which is the piéce de résistance of the whole 
volume, there is no vestige of an attempt to discriminate between the 
fundamental structural lines of the Angelic Doctor’s philosophy and matters 
which are merely secondary ; the method is more like that of a chronicler 
than of an historian in any real sense of that word. : 
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If only we could have had more confidence in Mr. Thomas’s accuracy and 
judgment we might no doubt still have found a use for his volume as a 
convenient book of reference. But one’s faith in his accuracy is shaken 
when one reads of a ‘ schoolman ’, whose name is given as Petrach, that he 
was ‘“‘of Padua, became a Mystic: cherished by Italian Dukes, and 
Princes, and Popes Benedict XII, Clement VI and Urban V, who enriched 
him with many benefices ” (p. 619). How is this for an account of “ the 
lauriat poete . . . whose rethoriké sweete Enlumyned all Ytaille of poetrie” ? 
And what are we to think when we find that the best-known work of 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa is twice (pp. 621, 622) given the title de docta 
Sapientia ? or when the all-important scientific work of the fourteenth - 
century, “scientific Ockhamists”’, who came so near to anticipating 
Copernicus, Galileo and Descartes, is passed over in complete silence ? 

A. E. Taytor. 


Indian Realism. By JapunatH Sin, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Meerut College. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., Ltd. . 


Tuis work principally treats of the refutations of Buddhist Idealism by 
the realistic schools of Indian thought, such as Samkhya Yoga, Mimamsa, 
Nyaya Vaisesika, Jainism, etc. The author has gone through many 
abstruse works in the original Sanskrit and has collected all the important 
criticisms against the idealistic views by various realistic authors. Sanskrit 
philosophical texts are replete with criticisms against the idealists and 
these sometimes form the most difficult sections. I cannot say that the 
treatment is exhaustive, but the exposition is very clear and I have seldom 
noticed any inaccuracy. The strong point of the author is that he is as 
well acquainted with Indian philosophy as with western thought, a com- 
bination which is rare, both in the east and in the west. 

In various sections he writes about the Yogacara Vijnanavada, the 
Sautrantika realism and their representative theory of Perception, the 
Yogacara criticism of the Sautrantika theory of Perception, Jaina realism, 
the Samkhya Yoga, the Mimamsa and the Nyaya Vaisesika realism, and 
ultimately concludes with the Vedanta critic of subjective idealism. Though 
the book is called Indian Realism, it is in reality an attempt at a re- 
construction of the Yogacara Vijnanavada as the author himself says in 
the preface, and it also contains a volume of criticism of it by different 
schools of Indian Realism. The exposition of the doctrine is based on 
the Buddhist work Tattvasamgraha by Kamala sila and Santaraksita 
on which an English work, Buddhist Flux, has already appeared. The 
author could have drawn some more excellent matter from the French 
translation of the Abhidhammakosa and its Sanskrit commentary that 
has recently appeared from Japan. He has also referred to many western 
analogues, which are refreshing, but as the work treats mostly of the 
criticism of Indian Idealism, particularly of the Yogacara type, one may 
very well be disappointed to see that it does not contain any positive treat- 
ment of any of the forms of Indian Realism. However, so far as I am aware, 
no one had hitherto collected in such an extensive form the criticisms 
against Indian Idealism, that lie scattered in various abstruse texts, in 
such a masterly manner. My own work on Indian Idealism treats of 
Idealism on its positive aspects, rather than on the negative. These 
criticisms are very thought-provoking and to many western students it 
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would appear that many of the problems and their criticisms that have 
found currency in contemporary western thought had been anticipated 
in India many centuries ago. 
The author has to be congratulated for his work. 
S. N. Dasaupta. 


Indian Psychology, Perception. By JapunaTH Sinua, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy, Meerut College. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 


Tus work is devoted almost wholly to the study of the psychology of 
perception in Indian Philosophy. The treatment is not historical but 
philosophical. Indian psychology is not so much experimental as meta- 
physical, and for that reason metaphysics and psychology can very 
seldom be distinguished, or metaphysics can hardly be kept apart from 
the study of psychology. 

The author being an adept in western thought has made frequent re- 
ferences to analogous problems in the west. I agree with the author 
that the treatment is not exhaustive but so far as it goes it is the only 
attempt that has yet been made to give a consistent expression to Indian 
psychology. 

In his work he treats first of the sense organs and then descends to the 
problem of determinate and indeterminate perception as well as the con- 
ditions of perception. He then treats of the problem of contact, acquired 
perception and recognition, deals also with the various theories of perception 
of space and movement, perception of time and of the universal. He deals 
with the perception of the self. In the Sixth Book, he deals with illusions, 
dreams, abnormal, supernormal and divine perception. 

So far as I have seen I have seldom noticed any inaccuracy or error. 
The writer is not only clear and definite but he always knows his own mind 
and the texts that he handles. He has also shown much ingenuity in 
dividing a problem into particular points of view—a process with which 
we are so familiar in western thought. The difficulty of this can only be 
realised by those who are familiar with the Indian ways of expression, 
which often ignore the importance of separating the different points of 
view from which a problem may be approached. A great amount of 
analytic power and synthetic reconstruction has been shown by the author 
in handling the problems. The work is wholly based on original sources 
and as I have already said it is a pioneer attempt in the field. Every 
student of Indian Philosophy would be benefited by the information con- 
tained in this excellent and authenticated work. I strongly recommend 
it for all students of Indian Philosophy. 

S. N. Daseupta, 
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VII.—NOTES. 


To Tue Epiror or “ Minp”’. 


Deak Sir, 

There has recently been published a Dictionary of Philosophy 
under the editorship of Dagobert D. Runes. In advance announcements 
of the Dictionary the names of the undersigned appeared in the lists of 
Associate and Contributing Editors. We objected to the publication of 
the work in its present form, and some of us made vigorous efforts to per- 
suade Mr. Runes to delay publication until it had been very materially 
revised. These efforts were to no avail, and the work appeared with full 
editorial responsibility being assumed by Mr. Runes. It remains, however, 
a matter of professional embarrassment to us that our names were used 
in the advance publicity obtained for this work, and we therefore feel 
obliged to make a public disavowal of any editorial responsibility for it. 
We desire also to make it clear that we cannot always accept responsibility 
for our individually signed articles, since in some cases changes have been 
made without the approval of the author concerned. 


Sincerely yours, 


C. A. BayYLis. Inwin EpMAN. 

A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. Hunter Guturig, 8.J. 
Epa@ar S. BRIGHTMAN. JuLius Krart. 
Rupo.tF CaRNAP. GLENN R. Morrow. 
AtLonzo CHURCH. JosEPH RATNER. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. Jutius R. WEINBERG. 


C. J. Ducasse. 


MIND ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mind Association will be held this year in 
the Upper Senior Common Room, New College, Oxford, at 3 p.m. on 
Friday, 3rd July. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Kneale, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. Sturt, 55 Park Town, Oxford, to whom the yearly 
subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual subscription. 

Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the Hon. 
Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 











